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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

An arrival from Porismouth, England, brings dates 
one day later than our last from thence. John Fran- 
cis Davis had been appointed governor of Hong Kong, 
in China. Admiral Cochrane is ordered to succeed 
Vice Admiral Parker, in command of the East India 
squadron. 

By the packet-ship Ville de Lyon, Havre dates to 
the 10th ult. have reached New York. They contain 
very little of interest. Spain was full of accounts of 
conspiracies as usual. Boghos Bey, minister of com- 
merce and foreign affairs, and the oldest and most 
devoted adherent of Mehemet Ali, died on the 10th 
January, aged 70. Some cases of the plague had 
occurred at Damielia. 

RUSSIA. 





Letters from St. Peiersburg confirm the account of | 


the Russian victory achieved by Gan Fregtag, at 
which 6,000 Circassians were slain or taken prison- 
ers. The Prince Tschesscheng had written to the 
Emperor Nicholas that, if the least violence was of- 
fered to the Prince’s son, who was among the Cir- 
cassian prisoners, ne would, visit the most terrible 
vengeance upon tue Russian officers in his power. 

The Augsburg Gazeiie staies that the doctrines of 
the French communisis were spreading in Poland, 
and that several persons, convicted of eniertaining 
them, had been banished to Siberia. 

Accounts from St. Pciersburg staie that on the 
27th of January the q2cstion of establishing trials by 
jury was carried by a majorily of seven voies in the 
second chambec of staie. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS, 


Important. We had some time since, accounts 
from the Society Islands, which left the French and 
English commandants there, at issue, aad each in a 
threaenting altitude, in relation to the contro! assun.ed 
over the native authorities. The French Admural, 
Dupetit Thouars, was sent for, and arrived on the 
2d November at Tahita, with a squadron of one G4 
gun, and two 50 gun ships, and according to ‘-The 
Friend,” a paper publishtd ai Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, of Ist January, the Admiral on the Git Nov. 
DETHRONED THE QUEEN AND TOOK POSSESSION OF THE 
Soctery IsLanps FoR THe THRONE OF France,— 
giving, as a reason for so doing, that the qucen had 
refused to haul down her flag, which had been pre- 
eented to her by Commodore Nicholas, of the Enz- 
Jish razee Vindiciive. Mons. Braut had changed his 
functions to that of ‘governor of the French pcsses- 
sions in the Paciiic.’ Mr. Petichard, the English con- 
sul, had struck his flaz. The admiral had landed 
about 300 troops, who, with about 100 operatives and 
arlizans, were at work erecting fortifications, &c. 

CHINA. 

Howava, tHe Hong Mencuanr. Howqia the 
great Hong merchant, who only dizd a few months 
since, has had his biography a'ievdy published in 
England, together wila an engeaving rom a portrait 
in a Chinese collection. America has also a portras 
of him. It belongs to a Bosion merchznt who resided 
long in Canton, and shows an iatimaie <cquain 
tance with the eflects to be produced by oil colors, as 
our own artists possess. His dislike to the English 
and love for the Americans was well kaown. The 
first cause of this is said to have been the informa- 
tion concerning foreign ports, which the Americans 
were always willing to give him; but the English, 


uever. 
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In China it is customary to write an elegy on the 
good qualities of the deceased, with an outline of the 
renege events that have occurred to him, in his 

ife. Such a one has been written by the Hong mer- 
chant Finqua, on his friend Howqua. Some of the 
verses are very amusing. For instance: 

‘‘Also, Howqua gave 800,000 dollars to assist the 
ransom of his beloved Canton from the fangs of the 
late war—to the excessive delight of the fighting 
minded barbarians. 

‘*Also, he had lands for rice, and pasture and to 
play at ball, and villas and ponds of fish, and filteen 
field bridges of carved wood, gilt, and seven domestic 
bridges inlaid with ivory birds and dragons.” 

But you must notimagine the elegy to be entirely in 
this style; some verses ere beautiful and touching. I| 
will give another specimen: 

“Atthat time, 1 smiled on Howqua. We both 
grew old tozether. We often went to the tombs of 
our fathers, side by side, and thought tenderly of the 
loving dead. 

“Weep then for Howqua, even as I weep. He was 
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pidly as if the southern mai! hod brouzht from Wash- 
ingtoo a declaration of war against the whole civili- 
zed wor!d.” 

Tue Oastcon. The resolution proposcd by Mr. 
Sempce, of Iil., requesting the presidext of the U. 
Siates to noiify Great Britain that itis the desire of 
this courtry to terminate the existing arronzement 
beiween said government and ours in relation to the 
Oregon territory, which has undergone a warm dis- 
cussion in the U. 8. senate for the last two weeks, 
was decided on the 2istin the NeGaTive, eyes 1s, 
nays 283—as follows: 

YEAS—es:rc. Aller, Atchiso1, Avherioi, Baghy, 
Beaion, Breese, Becuanen, Colquit, Fa‘tie'd, Fula, 
lfainecen, Kira, Samole, Sevier, Siergeo:, Welker, 
Woocnery, Wr ght—'S. 

NAYS—Mes>s. Arce, Barrow, Bates, Davard, 
Berrien, Chote, Crytoa, Critences, Duyton, Evans, 
Foster, Bay woot. tie rer, Huniingion. Jaroc iia, Joun- 
son, MeO De, Mangum, Mercies, Bi'tlcr, Mo-ehead, 
Phe'ps. ives, S.nrons, Tallmadcc, Upsaiun, White, 
Wooddbs-dge—25. 








the friend of my youth. Together we grew old, walk- 
ing towards our father’s tombs. 


be lefta little while to weep.” 
These verses are literally translated from the Chi-| 
nese, and there is no doubtof their authenticity.— | 
The foriune that Howqua has left has been estimated | 
at $25,000,000. All this save a small portion is the | 
result of his industry. By the war, he said himself 
that his loss amounted _to $2,000,000 and he prayed 
the Emperor to allow him to retire from his position 
as Hong merchant; which petition was refused, his 
services being needed in the intercourse between the 
government and foreign nations. Howqua was an 
honest man; he discountenced all evasion of duties, 
never allowed his own interest to effect him, when 
that of his brethren or the good of his nation was 
called in question. “Charitable, benevolent and just 
says the Times, his death may be looked upon by the 
Chinese, as a national calamity.” 
| Savannah Georgian. 


| 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





Topic oF ANNEXATION oF Texes. Without dis-| 
tinctly saying yea or nay, the official journal, at. 
Washington, holds a lenguage sudiciently indicative | 
of a disposition of the president, in favor of the} 
measure. That negotiations have beeu for some) 
time carried on wiln a view to ils accomplishment, | 
seems to be conceded. ‘The National Intelligencer | 
of the 2ist says: “In ovr remarks on Saturday last} 
upon the Texas question, we stated that Mr. Hen-' 
pERSON had been appointed a special minister of the, 
government of Texas, throuzh whose agency the. 
terms of an arrangement a'ready agreed upon, were : 
to be reduced to the form ofatreaty. Wehavesine 
been informed that the gentleman above named 

comes out as the associate and coadjutor of Mr. 

VaNnzAnpT, the present representative o¢ the Texian 

government resident here, through whom ii is under- 
stood these negotiations have heretofove been con- 
ducied.” 

The Washington correspondent of the N. Yok 
Sun, the first to give publicity to the progress of the: 
negotiation, which it did as far back asthe 23d 

ull., though he was not then cicdited, now as for. | 
malivy announces that ‘the Frat bas gone furth. Tex- | 
as is to be annexeditothe Unio». The treaiy has! 
been made out and finished vy Mv. Newson, aciing 

secreiary of siaie, by command of the pres:dent.: 
Gen. Henderson is expected daily, who will put ihe 

finishing stroke to the whole muster. Inali proda- 

bility, the treaty will be submicied to the senate this 

week. A!l the slave states go for enuexation—a!l 

the free stales azainst it, except New Hampshice, | 
lilinois, and Ohio.” ’ 

The N. York Evening Post, a Jeading Van Buren 
paper of that city, treats the thing as incrcdivle. 
**We shou'd hardly suppose the administration wou!d 
besorash” * * * * *, ‘Ji the treaiy have ia' 
iact, been concluded, the senate in ratifying it with- | 
out further consultation of public opinion, would 
imitate the rashness and haste of the executive.” 

The N. Y Courier S Enquiver nas the followin: 

“Texas and a war panic among the brokers. ‘Lhe 
knowing ones among the brokers created quite a war 











panic in Wall street yesterday, and stocks fell as ra- 


We might have! 


died together; but it is well that one old friend should | ‘ yees a 
| question upon the right of petition, taken in ihe house 


| Pennsylvania, 
| Delaware, 


| Virginia, 
| North Carolina, 


Vorz on RecervinG Petitions TOUCHING TIE SUB- 
gEcT OF Stavery. ‘The ye2s aud nays on the geeat 


of representatives on the 2Qith ult. were duly inserted 
on page 15 of this vol. Below we give atai'e, show- 
ing the same vote taken by stales, and as according 
to political parities. : 
VOTE ON THE 27th FEB. OW RECE UiNG PETITIONS s 
Yeos. Nays. 
Dem. Whigs. Dew. Whigs. 
Maine, 2 
Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont 
Connecticut. 
vthode Island, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 


ae 
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Maryland, 


South Carolina, 
reorgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, 
Missouri, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
hio, 
Indiana 
Lilinois; 
Michigan, 
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TOE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 


The nomination of Joun C. Catuou., to the ofice 
of secveiary of sirte, al the prcseni Lime, and the en- 
vive unanimity with which tual nominaiion has been 
anpoved, noi only by tue cenate, but the public press 
of the country, preseals ive incident, in our jude ment, 
as one of ine most eventful, ceriainly in the life of 
tant désiinguisved aad talented siatesmean, and very 
po-sidly also, in tve fortunes aud fale of tie country, 
the iniecest of which, toa vast extent hidecd. are 
tuercby con ided to bim, ata moment of excceding 
velicacy. He will instant!y be calied io enter 
upo:) nezo.'etions on very exc ting topics. Ou ihe one 
hand, with Greot Britain, whose minisier is only 
aweling ior his ie i2ttation to call his attention to the 
di-puie 2vo.ta1 immense region of country that is 
claimedin pail by twat couatry and ours, aod for the 
nossession of which a cons:derable poriion of our 
people vie becoming quite impatient. And on the 
Oihes hand it will fall to his lot it seems, to renew 
and cerry ov, o¢ to reiractand avandon, ceriain ne- 
goiiations beaween this country and Texas—with a 
view to (ie annexation of the laiter to our union; in 
volviny war as it is appreuended by many of our mos 
discreet people, and as has been, (it was supposed a7 
the time to be imperiinently,—) by the minister o 
our neighboring republic of Mexico, officially an 
nounced, would lead to an immediate war witb hexf 
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at least,—and very possibly involving those European 
powers who would be likely to adopt her quarrel in 
such a case. 

That threre is a large share of confidence in the 
moral and political integrity, and in the patriotism of 
Mr. Calhoun, diffused throughout the country, is 
manifested by the unanimity with which all parties 
agree to entrust these negotiations to his discretion. 
There is no concealing the fact, that much and in 
some cases everything, towards the success of a ne- 
gotiation, depends upon the disposition of the nego- 
tiator. Senda manto make peace with a nation 
who dees not wish to make peace, and he wid! not be 
long in finding pretexts for war,—no matter what in- 
structions he may have received. The compliment, 
—or shall we say the justice to Mr. Calhoun’s integ- 
rity, thus exhibited by his countrymen, calls fora 
corresponding dedication not only of all his capaci- 
ties, but a sacrifice of many predilections, and local, if 
not personal views, upon the altar of Nationa, We - 
rare. An intelligent and discriminating people are 
looking on with deep anxiety, confiding as full a faith 
in the integrity of the agent to whose management 
those deep interests are thus entrusted, as itis ever 
wholesome to confide in human agents. It is fer- 
vently hoped, that like another talented negotiator 
who recently acquired the plaudits of the people for 
settling quite as intricate difficulties, and consolidat- 
ing that harmony which ought always to subsist be- 
tween enlightened—not to say christian nations, Mr. 
C. will receive the reward of his labors, as generala 
plaudit ‘* Well done, good and failhful servant.” 

He has one advantage which few negotiators can 
boast of,—that of going into the negotiation in the 
enjoyment of publie and party confidence. We have 
seen no exception taken in any direction to his no- 
mination. The nomination was unanimously approv- 
ed by the senate, without even the formality of being 
referred—and on the same day that his name was 
sent to them. Below we give a few of the numerous 
remarks of the public press upon making the announ- 
cement. 

The National Intelligencer, in announcing it says: 

“This is an appointment upon which we can con- 
scientiously congratulate the country. However we 
may have differed from this distinguished citizen on 





important questions of domestic policy, we are happy 
in the belief that, in the station to which he has been 


called, under circumstances well calculated to flatter | 


that position, from his great talents—from his mode- 
ration—from his profound intellect—be enabled to 
settle these questions to the satisfaction of the great 
mass af the southern and western states; and certain- 
ly not so much in hostility to the east. If they could 
be settled with peace, that is all that the east wants 
—that is all the interests of commerce require—and 
that is all that could be gained even by the selection 
of Mr. Webster.” 


POLITICAL.—PRESIDENTIAL. 























The South Carolinian, published at Columbia, of 
the 14th, has as its “flag”? or motto not the name of 
any of the candidates for the presidency, but the 
following sentiment from Mr. Calhoun’s late address: 
**{ regard as due to the occasion, to you and to my- 
self, to declare, that under no circumstances what- 
ever shall 1 support any candidate who is opposed to 
free trade, and in favor of the protective policy, or 
whose prominent and influential friends or supporters 
are. Ihold the policy to be another name for a sys- 
tem of monopoly and plunder, and to be thoroughly 
anti-republican and federal in its character. I also 
hold that so long as the duties are so laid as to be in 
fact bounties to one portion of the community while 
they are oppressive on the other, there can be no 
hope that the government can be reformed, or that 
its expenditures will be reduced to the proper stan- 
dard.” 

A. D. Wilson, of New York, in a note dated the 
3d inst. addressed to Bennet, of the Herald, flatly 
contradicts the assertion of the latter, ‘that the Cal- 
houn committee had held a meeting, and passed re- 
solutions assenting to, and concurring in the call of 
Baltimore convention.” Mr. Wilson says, ‘‘as chair- 
man of the meeting alluded to, I have to say that 
such is not the fact, but on the contrary, a resolution 
of exactly an opposite character was passed with 
entire unanimity”—and requests Bennett to publish 
his note promptly. 

GEN. CASS AND THE PRESIDENCY. 
From the Charleston Mercury of the1lth inst. 

There has been a series of contradiction and mis- 
lifications in the newspapers about General Cass, 
and the position he occupies toward the Baltimore 
convention. We suspect lhe has himself uninten- 


an honest pride in him, he will do honor to himself | tionally helped to entangle the matter. Ata meet- 


and to his country.” 

Tho Globe remarks upon the unusual importance 
of the office at this time, and adds: 

‘Mr. Calhoun, if he accepts the office, will have it 
in his power to domuch good for the country, and 
for his own fame. 
rectly or indirectly. No friend of his, we understand 
has approached the president on the subject. Not 
one of them, we believe, can answer as to the proba- | 
bility of his accepting it. For the most part, they are | 
in favor of his taking the office.” 

The Richmond Enquirer, announcing the appvint- 





ment, says: 

“We cannot entertain a moment’s doubt, that he| 
has been selected with special regard to the question | 
of Oregon and the annexation of ‘Texas—and no man 
is better calculated to conduct these two great ques- 
tions than J. C. Calhoun. We hope he will not hesi- 


tale one one moment to devote his eminent ability to' 


the public service—and that he will accept the ap- 
pointment, so honorably tendered, so honorably con- 
ferred. 
The New York Journal of Commerce says of it: 
“The appointment of Joun C. Catnoun to the 
office of seoretary of state, is an event of no com- 





mon interest to the nation. His great talents will) 
be found adequate to any emergency, and his long! 
experience in public affairs will enable him to} 
guide the ship of state safely and prosperously.” | 

The New York Herald, of the 5th (of course before 
the nomination was known,) in commenting on the | 
suggestions in favor of the appointment of Mr. | 
Webster, thus recommends the appointment of Mr. ' 
Calhoun: 

‘‘We believe Mr, Webster micht be able to settle | 
peacerbly the Oregon question, so as to satisfy the| 


ing in New York some time since in favor of the dis- 
trict system, General Duif Green among other things 
said: 

‘‘T hold in my hand a letter from Gen. Cass, by 
which I feel warranted in saying that, if he is nomi- 


He has not sought the office, di-| nated by the July convention, you will have a candi- 


date for the presidency.” 

The Globe of last Monday, in a very coarse review 
of various divers matters of quarrel between itself 
and Gen. Green, brings in this, and says: 

‘‘General Cass has seen this statement, and has 
authorised the editor of the Detroit Free Press to 


| contradict it.” 


General Cass, we suspect, has not done so; if he 
has, he has committed an imprudence. At the best, 
authorising an editor to correct inferences drawn 
from a letter which he has not seen, is likely to get 
both parties into a scrape. We have not seen the 
statement in the Free Press, and it is hkely that it 
teo has suffered distortion in the process of circula- 
tion; but we understand that it was originally as- 
serted that General Cass had written no letter; after- 
wards the letter was admitted, but the inference of 
General Green from it, was pronouneed unwarrant- 
ed. The latter has published in the New York He- 
rald the following card, which seems to us fully to 
shew that his inference from the letter of Gen. Cass 
was a fair and legitimate one. We are sure that 
the latter gentleman is quite above the meanness 
of equivocation, and that therefore any denial he has 
authorised to be made, was applicable, not to what 
Gen. Green did say, but to some unfair report of his 
remarks. 


To the Editor of the Herald— 
In your paper of this morning you say: 
“‘Gen. Cass anp Gen. Green. At the Vauxhall 


east; but whether be could settle it or the Texas ques- | meeting of the new democratic party, for organiza- 
tion on terms to satisfy the south and west, we are tion of the fourth of July convention, Gen. Green 
disposed to doubt. In this aspect of the case, it is! stated that he held a letter from General Cass, in 
probable that Mr. Calhoun would give more satisfac-| which be avowed himself ready to abide the result 
tion to the country in relation to these questions than! of the fourth of July convention. General Cass, it 
any other man that could be named. And, looking! seems, has no recollection of having ever written 
at such a selection in every point of view, we are dis-| such a letter, and comes out with a distinct denial of 
posed to think that President Tyler would find it very | having even hinted any thing inconsistent with his 
much to the advantage of his administration, and to. unalterable determination to support the Baltimore 
his ulterior views also. ‘The friends of Mr. Caihoun' convention. it is not at all unusual to see generals 
in the south and west are numerous. These friends disagree.” 

would be attached to the adinin istration and its move-| A few words will put this matter right. In the 
mcin's, inerse of the sclection of their Coryphzeus for first place, I did nut say that | “held a letter from 
the department of staie; and Mr. Calhoun u.ight, in General Cass, in which he avowed himself ready to 


——- emveraretons | 
abide the result of the fourth of July convention.” 
lexpressed the opinion that if nominated by the 
fourth of July convention, he would not refuse the 
nomination, and my reasons for expressing that opin- 
ion were, that I had written to him in reference to 
the address of the committee representing the meet- 
ing in the Park, assuming that he was not pledged to 
abide by the nomination of the convention at Balti- 
more, because that convention had not been appoint- 
ed and will not be organized in accordance with the 
understanding of the party at the time his letters were 
written—that his pledge was to sustain the nominee 
of a convention fairly constituted and properly organ- 
ized, which the committee demonstrated the Balti- 
more convention will not be. And egain that his 
letters were intended to declare his acquiescence ina 
nomination so made, as to secure concert, union and 
harmony in the party, in which the nomination of the 
Baltimore convention will not do. Mr. Calhoun and 
his friends having withdrawn therefrom, I urged that 
the fourth of July convention would present the only 
means of harmony, concert, and success, as that con- 
vention would be constituted on the principle of dis- 
trict representation, and voting per capita. To this 
letter, Gen. Cass replied, and the following 1s an ex- 
tract from his letter: 

“The party leaders have determined on Mr. Van 
Buren, and they will run him at all hazards. Ido 
not believe much in getting up a third party. Ex. 
perience has shown that a third party cannot exist 
in our country; still I am off at a distance, and know 
but little of what is going on, whilst you are in the 
midst of the movement and possessed of experience 
and capacity which cannot well be deceived. [ 
shall wait the progress of events with interest.— 
An interest, however, which has little in it that is 
personal, but which looks to the welfare of the party, 
connected, as I believe, with the welfare of the coun- 
try.” 

That Gen. Cass may have said, that he holds him- 
self bound to sustain the nominee of a general con- 
vention of the party, I believe. That he did not feel 
himself pledged to sustain the nominee of the Balti- 
more convention, and that he would wait the pro- 
gress of events to ascertain whether supporting the 
nominee of that or of the 4th of July convention, 
would best promote the welfare of the party, was the 
inference that I drew from his letter. 1 still think 
that in the proper inference, and presume that his 
letter, if of the character you represent it to be, was 
written under a misapprehension of what [ had said. 
Respectfully, DUFF GREEN. 

few York, 2d March, 1844. 


GENERAL JOSEPH SMITH. 


Whose announcement as a candidate for the next 
presidency, in the Nauvoo Neighbour, we noticed 
some weeks ago, has since been nominated in like 
manner in **The Times and Seasons;”—of times and 
seasons we have certainly in this our day, a general 
assortment. Smith’s flag is now at mast head of both 
these papers. 


The general, with as due formality at least, as any 
of his predecessors in the politics! arena,has come out 
since, to ‘define his position,” in a pamphlet of some 
size, entitled ‘‘General Smith’s views of the powers 
and policy of the government of the United States.” 
It is characteristic of the man. Professing to feel 
a “double” share of ‘anxiety for the happiness of all 
men, both in time and in eternity,” his ‘‘cogitations 
like Daniel’s have for a long time troubled” him,— 
things not going on wn this world as he thinks they 
ought. Commencing by quoting the United States 
constitution—he somehow strangely reaches the con- 
clusion which some Frenchman he tells us, had ar- 
rived at before him, that “‘almost all men like wealth 
and power.” The sagacity evinced in this disco- 
er, is equalled by its relievance to the case in 
hand. 


The general proceeds io quote from each of the 
inaugural addresses of Washington, J. Adams, Jef- 
fergon, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, and, General 
Jackson, commenting as he goes, upon the wisdom 
and patriotism of each of them, and appropriating 
all, he finally arrives at the conclusion that ‘“Gene- 
ral Jackson’s administration may be denominated 
the acme of American glory, liberty and prosperi- 
ty’—in proof of which the words of ‘‘that august pa- 
triot” in his farewell address are quoted as demon 
stration. 

The general at this stage of his reviews suddenly 
encounters one of his rival candidates for the presi- 
dency. Heretofore, all in the country’s history had 
his commendation, and things were going on from 
better up to best. But he continues, “At the age, 
then, of sixty years our blooming republic began to 
decline under the withering touch of Martin Van 





Buren! Disappointed ambition; thirst for power, 
pride, corruption, party spirit, faction, patronage, 
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uisites, fame, tangling alliances; priest craft, and 
spiritual wickedness in high places, struck hands, and; 
reveled in midnight splendor. Trouble, vexation, 
perplexity and contention, mingled with hope, fear, 
and murmuring, rumbled through the Union and agi- 
ted the whole nation as wouiw an earthquake at the 
centre of the earth the world, heaving the sea be- 
yond its bounds, and shaking the everlasting hilis:— 
Bo, in hopes of better times, while jealousy, hypo- 
critical pretentions, and pompous ambition, were 
juxurating on the ill gotten spoils of the people, they 
rose in their majesty like a tornado, swept 
through the land, till General Harrison appeared, as 
a star among the storm clouds, for better weather.” 

Then comes a-quotation, highly commended, from 
Gen. Harrison’s inuagural—then, — 

“This good man died before he had the opportuni- 
ty of applying one balm to ease the pain of our 

roaning country, and I am willing the nation should 
- the judge, whether General Harrison, in his ex- 
alted station, upon the eve of his entrance into the 
world of epirits, told the truth or not: with acting 
President Tyler’s three years of perplexity and pseudo 
whig democrat reign, to heal the breaches, or show 
the wounds, sceundum artem, (according to art. 
Subsequent events, all things considered, Van Bu- 
ren’s downfall, Harrison's exit, and Tyler’s self suf- 
ficient turn to the whole, go to shew, as a Chaldean 
might exclaim: Beram etai, elauh deshmayauh 
gauhah rauzeen: (Certainly, there is a God in heaven to 
reveal seerels.) 

“No honest man can doubt for a;moment, but the 
glory of American liberty, is on the wane; and, that 
calamity and confusion will sooner or later, destroy 
the peace of the people. Speculators will urge a 
national bank as a savior of credit and comfort. A 
hireling pseudo priesthood will plausibly push aboli- 
tion doctrines and doing, and ‘human rights,’ into 
congress and into every other place, where conquest 
smells of fame, or opposition swells to popularity.— 
Democracy, whiggery, and cliquery, will attract their 
elements and foment divisions among the people, to 
accomplish fancied schemes and accumulate power, 
while poverty driven to despair, like hunger forcing 
its way through a wall, will break through the stat- 
utes of men, to save life, and mend the breach in 
prison glooms. 

‘‘A still higher grade, of what the ‘nobility of na- 
tions’ call ‘great men,’ will dally with all rights in 
order to smuggle a fortune at ‘one fell swoop:’ mort- 
gage Texas, possess Oregon, and claim all the un- 
settled regions of the world for hunting and trapping: 
and should a humble honest man, red, black, or white, 
exhibit a better title, these gentry have only to clothe 
the judge with richer ermine, and spangle the law- 
yer’s fingers with finer rings, to have the judgment 
of his peers, and the honor of his lords, as a pattern 
of honesty, virtue, and humanity, while the motto 
hangs on his nation’s escutcheon: ‘Every man has his 

ice n ” 

_‘lothe lawyers he would assign a new occupation, 
“Like the good Samaritan, send every lawyer, as 
soon as he repents and obeys the ordinances of hea- 
ven, to preach the gospel to the destitute, without 
purse or scrip, aoe) in the oil and the wine.” 

Relative to Oregon and Texas, he says: 


“As tothe contiguous territories te the U. States, 
wisdom would direct no tangling alliance: Oregon 
belongs to this government honorably, and when we 
have the red man’s consent, let the union spread 
from the east to the west sea; and if Texas petitions 
congress to be adopted among the sons of liberty, 
give her the right hand of fellowship; and refuse not 
the same friendly grip to Canada and Mexico: and 
when the right arm of freemen is stretched out in 
thecharacter of a navy, for the protection of rights, 
commerce and honor, let the iron eyes of power, 
watch from Maine to Mexico, and from California to 
Columbia; thus may union be strengthened, and fo- 
reign speculation prevented from opposing broad- 
side to broadside.” 

“Then why? Ob! why! will a once flourishing peo- 
ple not arise, phasnix like, over the cinders of Mar- 
Un Van Buren’s power; and over the sinking frag- 
Mentsand smoking ruins of other catamount politi- 
Clans; and over the wind-falls of Benton, Calhoun, 
Clay, Wright, and a caravan of other equally unfor- 
tunate law doctors, and cheerfuily help to spread a 
Plaster and bind up the burnt, bleeding wounds of a 
sore but blessed country? The southern people are 
hospitable and noble: they will help to rid so free a 
country of every vestige of slavery, when ever they 
are assured of an equivalent for their property. 

he country will be fullof money and confidence, 


@ When a national bank of twenty millions, and a state 


avk in every state, with a million or more, gives a 
fone to monetary matters, and make a circulating 
medium as valuable in the purses of a whole com- 


Munity, as in the ‘ : 
~ ken as in coflers of a speculating banker or 


“(We had democratic presidents: whig presidents, 
a pseudo democratic whig president; and now it is 
time to have a president of the United States.” 


The general, after reaching this climax, instead of 


here concluding, very unadvisedly turns once more 
to his one would suppose sufficiently prostrated, ri- 
val, and deals him the coarsest sort of blows with- 
out mercy or stint. Our readers will be satisfied 
with what we have already extracted, without tax- 
ing them with this onslaugh upon “Poor little Mat- 
ty” as he styles him, of whom he concludes, by say- 
ing, “his mighty switch through the great national 


a ee ee 


nosuch honors. I have had your principles fortay 
chart, and I trust have lost none of the sympal'iies 
of citizenship. To those sympathies, and tc the 
feelings of gratitude which now constitute the chief 
pleasure of tife, I trust for my guidance in the per- 
formance of such duties,now and henceforth, as 
you shall command. 

The two great political parties occupy equal van- 
tage ground. Neither has announced its leader, and 
yet the leader of each is known, and awaits only the 
ceremony of announcement to enter the field. Itis 
as certain as any human event, that Marrin Vaw 


fire for the presidential chesnuts, burnt the looks of} Buren and Henry Crary will be the candidates for 


his glory with the blaze of his folly!” 

he general, (he seems to have dropt the prophet 
for the occasion,) closes with a vivid, not to say pro- 
fane parade of the blessings we all might promise 
ourselves under his administration of the govern- 
ment were he “‘the president of the United States.” 
‘“‘When the people petitioned for a national bank, I 
would use my best endeavors to have their prayers 
answered, and establish one on national principles to 
save taxes, and make them the controllers of its 
ways and means; and when the people petitioned to 
possess the territory of Oregon or any other conii- 
guous territory; I would lend the influence of a 
chief magistrate to grant so reasonable a request, 
that they might extend the mighty efforts and enter- 
prize of afree people from the east to the west sea; 
and make the wilderness blossom as the rose; and 
when a neighboring realm petitioned to join the un- 
ion of the sons of liberty, my voice would be, come. 
yea come Texas: come Mexico; come Canada; and 
come all the world—let us be brethren: let us be 
one great family; and let there be universal peace. 
Abolish the cruel custom of prisons, penitentiaries, 
and court martials for desertion, &c., &c.” 

But, ‘A little too much of this,” as Hamlet said. 


SPEECH OF WM. H. SEWARD, 
At the Mass Meeting of the whigs of Cayuga and Cort- 
land Counties, Feb. 22, 1844. 

Fe.Low citizens: Every man’s memory is a de- 
pository into which no other man can look; a depo- 
sitory of pleasures and pains, joys and sorrows, pre- 
cious to the owner, because they are all his own. 
These rise unbidden whenever the mind is excited, 
and with them come up from the heart fears, hopes 
and affections, as peculiar as the character and for- 
tunes of the individual to whom they belong. After 
an interval of almost seven years, 1 am again ina 
general gathering of my old political and personal 
friends. A thousand well-remembered voices cal! 
me to resume long suspended duties; a thousand faces 
beam upon me with all that ancient kindness which 
always cheered me, when, if unsustained, I should 
have fallen by the way, and the memory of which. 
in all my wanderings, never failed to bring me home 
at last. Thanks to you, whigs of Cayuga! success 
and triumph crown your labors for our country’s 
welfare; peace and happiness, reverence and honor, 
attend you in your families and homes—such homes 
as none but enlightened American freemen ever had, 
but such, if whig principles continue to flourish, as 
shall be enjoyed throughout the whole country and 
the the world. 

Our whig family has had an accession during my 
absence. I meet here, for the first time, the whigs 
of Cortland! Their homes are among the green 
hills and valleys whose streams irrigate and fertilize 
our own too level plains. In the darkest hours of 
our political fortunes, they were faithful—faithful 
when fidelity cost sacrifices. Though temporarily 
overcome by the discontents which strength always 
brings, they will be victorious again. Welcome, 
then, to the whigs of Cortland! Long may the whigs 
of Cortland and Cayuga remain united, and their 
voice be heard and respected in the public councils. 


A return to the field of popular political labor is 
not altogether without embarrassments. Warren 
Hastings rose from a clerk’s desk in a counting- 
room, to be governor generalof British India. The 
native tribes combined against him; his own govern- 
ment not only withheld supplies, but increased their 
exactions; and seditions in his councils enfeebled his 
administration and strengthened the public enemy. 
But he triumphed, though sometimes employing 
means which virtue and humanity could not approve. 
He extended the British Empire further toward the 
rising sun than even British ambition had dreamed. 
He established a lasting peace, and introduced the 
arts in British India, and returned to England cover- 
ed with jhe praises of his countrymen, and revered 
and beloved even by the nation he had subjected. 
Yet he was impeached by the British commons, and 
not until after a seven years’ trial, acquitted. And 


this happened, because tie Merchant’s Clerk, who 
ower, could not 
I have wield- 


had wielded more than Oriental 


learn the polities of his native land. 





ed no such power—had no such struggles—attained | bounded by his sountry, bat are as 


the presidency. But how different in spirit and ia 
action are the two popular masses who are so soon 
to engage in the conflict, on the result of which are 
suspended their best hopes forthe welfare of the 
country and the prosperity of its institutions! Our 
|adversaries are distracted and dismayed. They 
move not atail, or move irregularly and discordant. 
ly. The whigs come up this day to their council 
chambers in every election district throughout the 
Union, as one man, with one heart and one purpos9; 
dividing their inereasing hosts into associations, so- 
cieties, clubs; into battalions and regiments; and re- 
combining in processions, with enthusiasm that 
breaks forth in eloquence, in martial airs, and in pa- 
triotic songs; an enthusiasm which none but tri- 
umphing parties can feel, and which, when feit, is a 
sure sign of triumph. 


Why this difference? Each party has referred the 
designation of its representativ to a genera] council: 
and in each case the selection is only the anticipat- 
ed decision of that council. Our adversaries have 
been circumvented by their agents. They have 
constituted a convention without the principle of 
equal representation; a convention which coliects 
only the voices of leaders, and excludes thie suffra- 
ges of minorities, which must be reconciled to se- 
cure their suffrages and whose suffrages are indis- 
pensable. Thus the caucus system, always power- 
ful and irresistible when it derives its impulse from 
the mind of a mass, has perverted to contro! the 
common mind, and is therefore powerless. The 
whigs on the other hand, have their convention to 
minorities as well as to majorities; and have invited 
representatives of every interest and of every prin- 
ciple throughout the land. Discussion has been free 
and amicable, because every member of the party 
knew that the decision would be fairly made; and 
thus in the result the party are unanimous. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the Union, not a dele- 
gate has beenchosen who will not give his voice to 
Henry Cuxay, nor is there a whig, north or south, 
or cast or west, who will not by his vote affirm, with 
heart and soul, this unanimous choice. 


Nor is the condition of the parties affected less by 
the character of their leaders. The people four 
years ago, ejected the one from his career of pub- 
lic service at the stage which none but Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson were al- 
lowed to pass. It was acareersignalized by no act 
which left an impression on the spirit of the age or 
on the institutions or the laws, or even the condition 
of the country, or on the hearts of his country:nen 
or on the affections of any portion of his country- 
men. He is a statesman overpaid, yet he comes 
* eheelaati that he has not been adequately reward 


Of the whole life of Martin Van Buren it can only 
be remembered, that as governor of this state he pa- 
tronised a banking scheme which signally failed, 
when tried, and as president of the United States, a 
financial system so fearful and odious that it was de- 
nied a trial. He was the first, and will probably be 
the last elected president who attained that high 
eminence without having rendered eminent public 
sor ont and who was destitute of magnanimous ain 
ition. 


On the other side isa statesman in self-sougth, 
contented retirement, after a eareer in which almost 
every stage has been distinguished by acts identified 
with the defence or with the advancement of his 
country. His wisdom sustained and animated his 
countrymen in war, and his moderation and equani- 
mity were employed to secure the blessings of an 
honorable and lasting peace. His influence in the 
public councils mainly restored the American cur- 
reney when it had been unwisely abandoned; and 
every mechanic, artisan, farmer, and laborer throug!.- 
out the land hails or might hail him with reverence, 
as the restorer of the prosperity of his country. 
Always bold and persevering in urging the rightful 
policy his judgemeut approved, he has more than 
once had the greater virtue to yield cherished and 
useful objects, when opposition became factious and 
resisted beneficial measures by laying disloyal hands 
on the ark of the Union. His sympathies areng 
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as the family of nations; and he is venerated hardly| there always have been since, and always will be | “The whigs of1787, reinvi a cou 
Jess in the rising republics of South America, than hereafter. TOne of them “adhered | to the colonies | ¢redit of the: states andl of ie ‘dation bel don wit 
in hisown grateful land. .He has suffered popular] through perils of confiscation and death—the other | the revenues of the public domain to the extinguish: one 
injustice decp and long, because he had the fortitude | clung tothe throne of England. The one was whig,|ment of the pubhe debt, and thus they ultimately his 
to resist popular delusion, and relying on his own] and the other was—I will not call a namé’ that the | secured the great achievement of the age;"the pa ; yea 
conseicnce awaited the returning justice of his coun-| error of Ultra Loyalty then rendsted ‘odious, and | ment of the principal as well as interest of a sitions: ofte 
trymen. And that justice has retarned at last. It} thenceforth and forever infamous. (Great applause ) | al debt incurred’ in the establishment of national in- an 
) is felt in diferent degrees, but it pervades the Ame-|T desire to be understood. I by no means impute to | dependence;—an achievement whieh boasting Eng. wi 
rieon’ people. It di.arms his adversaries, while it} our opponents that they have succeeded to the J oy- | land never conceived of, ang hever has attempted to . 
excites his friends and advocates to enthusaism. alists of the revolution. Javer'solemnly my belief, |emulate. Had either of the two recent whig laws of 
Who now aceuses TYenry Clay of duplicity or of} that asa general truth, all men of all parties are | for distributing the revenues of the public domain how 
unchastened embition?. Who talks now of Triumvi-| alike honest and patriotic citizens, and seek their|among the states been allowed effect, there would you 
rates combining to overthrow the liberty of these} country’s good. Political life would have been un- | not now be an insolvent’ state, and the American peo- alit, 
states! Tho cares to utter now the charge which | profitable indeed, if it had not taught me the virtue | ple would have avoided the only reproach that-has tial 
even the Pero of New OrJeans did not scruple to} of candor in judging others, as well as the great er- justly fallen upon their name:* “ the 
gancticn, that Lienry Clay in 1824 made a corrupt po-| ror of always expecting candor in their judgments | “Adhere to the federal union,’ and assiduous! one 
litica ar meat with John Quincy Adams? The] on myself. - ; strengthen it’by all the teans in your power by bf 
yor i433 winessed. the glorious vindication of the} But [ maintain that let other parties profess what opening roads and improving rivers’which’ shall faci. Gep 
goge and | oiantiropist of Quincey. The year 1844| they may, and assume to themselvés what name they | Hitate intercotirse between the citizens of the seve- Ith 
Will be hayk? memorable by the vindication of the | may, and while the principles of all parties assimi. ral states. and incite them to‘cultivate relations of mys 
siai sman of Ashland. Calumny has learned pru-| late often, and their policy’ still more frequently, «mutual interest’ and affections, was the pafting in- j ub! 
dence, and is silent. Do our adversaries wonder at| yet the whig party always is found and known by | jucticn of the’ father of his ‘country. T'rue to that | + 
their languor, or at our zeal? Here is the cause. these marks: Jealousy of executive power and injunction the whigs of 1840—and 1844—wait to re- | 
Do they desire to foresee the result? Whiy, this 1s a] strict adherence to a system of firm and equal re-| sume ‘the public works whieh theit adversaries have ; vu 
republic. Elections are determined by ballots—I} presentative legislation. THe “veto, the strongest | abandoned, and toaid and restore the ‘feeble states my 
wish I could truly say by the votes of the whole peo- | bulwark of executive power, haS always had'an ad- | who for want of their just shares of the Fevenues om 
ple—and though bal ots are deposited with the hand, miring party, but it was not the whig party. ‘The of the national domain, have failed in indisereet but : Clay 
the heart unerringly selects the ballot to be deposit- | veto has been upheld by the Royal party in Roeland not unworthy enterprises. : z Gute 
ed. The fameof theirchief is waning; that of ours} as steadily as by our own opponents here, and has| ‘Then, as herétofore,public works will be com- = 
is culminating. Gratitude, popular gratitude elect-| been defended with the Same arguments. It hasj pleted which will be not only channels of trade but 7 bo 
ed Washington, the first whig president, popular gra-| been practically “abolished there by the whig party, meéans of revenue atid bonds of indisscluble union j Pan 
titude will elect Henry Clay the next whig presi-| and will ultimately be restrained or abolished by"the | Which then is the whig party? which the republi- M 
dent. whig party here. Legislative records have been ex- | can? which the true democtatic party—the party of a | 
Fe.tow citiznns: | have spoken long enough;| punged to allay executive anger, and there was a) hberty, of equality, of humanity? the party of hope or 
permit me now to give place to some,more accus- | party to justify the sacrilege. But it was never the| of progress, and of civilization? Let the history of - a4 | 
tomed orator. [Cries of go on! goon! go on!) — whig party. the past—let the developments of the future, deter && Ye 
Thus far Ihave spoken of men. But the princi-; Judges have been censured, atid thei¢ judgments | mine. The whig party has committed errors. Hu- an 
ples of our cause are more important. Men change | virtually obliterated as an offering to executive am-}™man nature cannot buterr. Individuals often err — 
- and die—principles are unchangeable and eternal. 1) bition; but never by whigs. Equality of representa- | and masses, stil] more frequently. But'the errors of - Mew 
wish you could have beeh gratified with a discussion | tion is destroyed when many representatives are un- the whig party are always on the side of law, of or- & ahaa 
of those principles by your correspondents whose | necessarily elected by a plurality of suffrages, in- der and of popular liberty. Let us take cate tocor. 7 ie . 
patriotic letters have been read. By Francis Gran-| stead of delegates being elected in single districts of | rect all our errors, and let us take care that noer. 7 7) 
cer, to whom I delight to render’ here atnong yon, | equal population. This fundamental principle has | rors of conduct, no partial or temporary interests be 
my tribute of profound respect, and to acknowledge, | been abrogated by congress, and there is a party | no prejudices unworthy of freemen, or of men, re- false 
him a sound, unwavering atid gererous statesman, | that approves the deed, but it is not the whig party. | tard the progress of this great party of ourhopes I the te 
the measure of whose reward I hope isnot yet filled, | Legislatures have usurped the power of choosing the | and our affections. Let it continue to occupy all its spirit 
or by Mark H: SIBLEy, whose eloquence here as! electors for president and vice president of the U. broad foundations—to offer security, protection, in- rTh 
well as in the public councils, 1s known’ to me, not| States, and a party among us has canonized the | provement and elevation ‘to all conditions of men, me it 
by my own hearing, but by the enthusiasm which he | usurpers; but it was not the whig party. There |as all conditions of men alike enjoy the imparti:! ular 
kindled in my own behalf among my friends and by | have been limitations of popular suffrage, and ex- | favorof God, and are entitled to impartial represen- - ha 
the discomfiture of unsparing assailants, when other! clusion of classes from the ballot box, and there has/ tation in government. So shal] our now assured tri- & rema: 
advocates quailed before them, and I had not a right | been a party always to defend the exclusion; but it | umph in 1844, prove the harbinger of the future and —wit 
to speak in my owndefence. Shall he not always| was not the whig party. By these marks we know enduring ascendency of whig principles, and of the & me to 
be welcome here in Cayuga, and by you, menof|the whig party of 1638, of 1776, of 1824, and of whig cause thronghout the country, und’ throughout wife ; 
Cortland! Yes: and so shall that indomitable and| 1840. There it stands, distinct and peculiar, in its] the world. ; woul 
devoted conservative whig Wituiam K. Srrona,| primitive strength and purity, and uncompromising —- Virgi 
who is — co pore UO in “ oat ecm Da tere of the natural and equal rights of man. LETTER FROM GEN. HAMILTON. hive... 
agements; and so also shall our frien ‘iuuiam H. ad the whigs of 1688, lived in our day, and in} F. wirer | inst i 
Apvams, of whom it 1s difficult to determine which 1s; our country, they would not have dustdined the ve- he gs free ng hes cee rae a . mn 
most to be admired, his philosophical mind or his! toes of Andrew Jackson and of John Tyler. Had haw, Manna 4 iba ' 
persuasive speech. But since these worthy friends | the whigs of 1840 lived in 1776 they would have re- ; “habia "i zi : “oi - 
have failed us, and since: you command me, I will| sisted the stamp act—and in 1688, they would have My Dear, Sir: On returning from, Savannah to thi — 
speak briefly of the principles involved in the pre-| been Regivides, There stand the whig party—al- een A had: the pleasure to receive) yourkind favor Melpsos 
sent contest. ways abhorring tyranny, and despising adulation, va aa ie Fe ene tae an weer of advagh ? oe: Y 
The inhabitants of the banks of the Nile have a| they defy executive power, and they break in pieees Mr. Clay = Salennens on the Lith inst a lity i 
tradition that the greatest of the Egyptian Pyratids | 2!! institutions designed to defeat the will of the pto- . a termi 
was built by the Antedeluvians, and venerate that ple—as well the caucus system established to defeat | | I very much regret that the necessity for a short , 
3 ? . ‘3 , aa but urgent visit to Texas, will compel me to leavs man's 
great Obelisk as the only work of that mighty race, | ‘he will of the people, as the veto used to bring that } for New Or! dept P i) best n 
that has withstood the floods that changed abd de-| Vill into subjection. theret = eh. t ae nae ti 4 i al mous 
formed the face of nature. ‘Something like this is| In this country the whigs are always identified not ti lg a tel we wierd fs ee torn 8 apie © ed M: 
the reverence | feel towards the whig party. Itwas|only by these principles, but also by their policy, pine sei octb ce eledlgpies ts Mopnt ee ever, | 
erected not this year, nor a few yearsago. Its foun-| which changes.not. The first congress of the Uni- You do me no more than justice in supposing thi! He be 
dations were laid, and its superstructure reared by|ted States was a whig congress. It established | the very high estimate which have long since form & much 
the mighty men of ages now remote, by the Hamp-|a national. currency and a national tariff; and ed of Mr. Calhoun’s eminent qualifications for the go refuse 
dens, the Sidneys, the Vanes, and the “Miltons,—by | devoted the national domain to fortify the credit of | Yeroment of this country, should in no degree inter Tattn: 
the Presbyterians, the Puritans; the republicans, and | the nation and of the states. The first congress pro- fere with my cordial disposition to do: honor to the Rand 
whigs of England—those who first secured ‘the re-| mulgated no such theories. as that government had distinguished individual who is about to visit you. great 
sponsibility of kings by bringing the ‘Tyrant Charles] nothing to do with the eurrency, or that the people It is true, that however much I may have differed F us to 
to the block; and the inviolability of parliaments, by|expected too much from their rulers. Those who} with Mr. Calhoun ona mere financial! question, whic! & el; ang 
erecting even in England, Scotland and Ireland, a} signed the Declaration of Independence would have | at one time more materially divided the country ths! & ful er 
CoMMON WEALTH. Then and there arose the whig| been shocked by the irreverence which transferred | at present, yet I have always recognized in his a Was 
party; that party, which now under whatever name, | the name of that sacred instrument to the title page | mirable genius, consummate ability and ack-towled¢: pause 
in every civilized country, advocates the cause of| of a sub-treasury statute. ed moral worth, those resources for high public ser- told 
constitutional representative government with watch-} Nor were the whigs of 1787 less wise in their ge-} vice which in any station would confer security and Clay’s 
ful jealousy of executive power. Ol thatrace, who} neration than the statesmen of this day in regard to | renown to his country. But it seems that the usue! Only 
feared only God and loved liberty, were the found-| free trade. They knew that it wasa theory to be | organs of the party to whicn he is supposed to de- some 
ders of Virginia and of New England, and the Ca-|inculeated ‘among men for their ultimate and uni-| long, whether accredited or not, have so far pr was 
tholic founders of Maryland; and the peaceful set-| versal adoption. ‘That free trade, like the mille-| nounced a different jadgment, as probably to post: the g 
tlers of Pennsylvania were worthy of them. Here|nium, was to be preached for and prayed for, that it| pone his claims ‘in favor of another distinguished Rand 
they established governmentsof which Europe was| might be established throughout the whole ‘world. candidate; and certainly, according to all the tokens as on 
not worthy, and to perpetuate them tney founded in-| But they knew that until the rich and powerful) of party organization, it appears that ‘the Baltimor mised 
stitutions forthe wor-Lip of God and for the educa- | states of Europe would relinquish their restrictions | convention will perform no other office but to res! Said, 
tion of children. on our infant’ trade, it would be folly and madness'ter an edict which has already gone forth, and ths! the 
‘hus early was promulgated the pure whig creed:|for this new commonwealth to leave the industry ‘like Maelzel’s celebrated automaton trumpeter, pense 
Equai popular representative goverment, jealousy | and labor of its citizens unprotected. The Ameri-,| curious piece of mechanism has been specially wou" mind 
cf exeeulre power, the worship of God and the |.can system bas been aseribed to Henry Clay. Ne-/up to sound a particular note. Whettier this note will Ppitiat 
education of ehifdren. When the prosperity o | veriheless, great 9s his merifs in advocatitig it are,. be in accordance with the’sentiment of the people of My 
these col mes exened the cupicduv. ol the paren the system dates trom’the davs of Wash igton and, the United. States remains to be seen. 3 
sta'e, god the Wer and poriigment invaded the right-| comes downto us with"uie sauctiva of his immorial My own bosom testifies to the truth of a remark 
that you most justly make, in the letter you have 
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done me the honor to address me, that the preference 
which I have expressed for my distinguished fellow 
countryman, Mr. Calhoun, is in no degree inconsistent 
with the personal friendship I entertain of Mr. Clay, 
or of the just appreciation which I have formed of 
his ability and patriotism during a service for several 
with him, in the congress of the United States; 
often in an,excited opposition, in which we are best 
able to estimate the worth and power of those with 
whom we may. be associated. | 7 
] became acquainted with Mr. Clay in the session 
of 1823, when he filled the chair of speaker of the 
house of representatives. Although at, that time a 
oung member, yet through. his kindness and , parti- 
ality, 1 was.placed at the head of one of its;influen- 
tial committees. Our acquaintance ripened. into 
the strongest social intimacy, which continued, with- 
eut abatement, until the formation of that great pars 
ty which was constituted to eflect the election of 
Gen. Jackson to the presidency of the United States. 
It is known to you we took different sides, . 1 felt 
myself,.in the angry contest which marked that great 
ublic convulsion, gradually separated from him.— 
Although I never, indulged in the smallest personal 
abuse and denunciation of this gentleman—which 
would have been so utterly inconsistent with our for- 
mer relations——yet, after the election of Mr. Adams 
to the presidency, | was in the habit of passing Mr. 
Clay, in the streets of Washington, without even a 
distant recognition—for |] had. then the folly to re- 
gard an opponent of Gen, Jackson almost as a pub- 
lic enemy tothe country. Such is the madness of 
party! ‘These relations continued till 1 was summon- 
ed by Mr. Randolph to attend him to the field, under 
Mr. Clay’s challenge, in consequence of the fla- 
grant insult which he had offered him in the senate 
of the U.. States, in conjuaction with your lament- 
ed and gallant fellow countryman Col. Tattnal, at 
that time a member of the house of representatives 
from Georgia, There are some circumstances con- 
nected with this duel which have never been made 
public, which, as they are honorable both to the liv- 
ing aud the Jead, 1 hope I may be pardoned in relat- 
ing. I do not think they will render Mr. Clay’s re- 
ception less cordial and enthusiastic among a people 
who, if they cherisi: romantic, and, as they are called, 
false notions of honor, are, at the same time alive to 
the testimonies of a gallant, generous, and feeling 
spirit. 
rhe night before the duel, Mr. Randolph sent for 
me in the evening. I found him calm, but ina sin- 
gularly. kind and confiding mood. He told me that 
he had somethiag on his mind to tell me. -He then 
remarked, ‘‘Hamulton, ] have deterinined to receive 
—without returning Ciay’s fire; nothing shall induce 
me to harm a hair of his head; 1 will not make his 
wife a widow, or his children orphans. Their tears 
would be shed over his grave, but when the sod of 
Virginia rests on my bosom, there is not, in this wide 
world, one individual! to pay this trioute upon mine.” 
His eyes filled, and resting his head upon his hand, 
we remained soine moments silent. 


1 replied ‘‘my dear friend,” (for ours was a sort of 
posthumous friendship, bequeathed by our mothers, ) 
“{ deeply regret that you have mentioned this sub- 
ject to me, for you call upon me to go to the field 
and see you shot down, or to assume the responsibi- 
lity, in regard to your own tife, in sustaining your de- 
termination to throw it away. But on this subject a 
man’s own conscience and his own bosom are his 
best monitors. J will not advise, but under the enor- 
mous and unprovoked personal insult you have offer- 
ed Mr. Clay I cannot dissuade. | feel bound, how- 
ever, to communicate to Col. Tattnal your decision.” 
He begged me not to do so, and said, ‘the was very 
much afraid that Tattnal would take the studs and 
refuse to go out with him.” I however sought Col. 
Tattnal, aad we repaired, about midnight, to Mr. 
Randolph’s lodging, whom we found reading Milton’s 
great poem. or some moments he.did oot permit 
us to say one word in relation, to the.approaching du 
el; and he at once commenced one of thuse delight- 
ful criticisms, on a passage of this poet, in which he 
was wont so enthusiastically to indulge. After a 
pause,,Col. Tattnal remarked, ‘‘Mr. Randolph, I am 
told that you, have determined not. to return Mr. 
Clay’s fire; [ must say to. you, my .dear sir, if I am 
only to go out to see you shot down, you must find 
some other friend.”” Mr. Randolph remarked that it 
was his determination. , After much conversation on 
the subject, 1 induced Col. Taitnal to allow Mr. 
Randolph to take his own course; as his withdrawal, 
as.one of his friends, might lead to very injurious 
misconstructions. At last, Mr. Randolph, smiling 


= 


airing the trigger. 


ceeding evening, on the banks of the Potomac. But 
he saw “no devil in Clay’s eye,” but a man fearless, 
and expressing the mingled sensibility and firmness 
which belonged to the occasion. 


fecting. 


Randolph’s own Virginia. Here were two of the 


most extraordinary men our country in its prodigali- 


ty had produced, about to meet in mortal combat.— 
Whilst Tattnal was loading Randolph's pistol I ap- 
proached my friend, I believed for the last time; I 
took his hand; there was not in its touch the quiver- 
ing of one pulsation. He turned to me and said, 
“‘Clay is calm but not vindictive. I hold my purpose, 
Hamilton, in any event; remember this.”? On hand- 
ing him his pistol, Col. Tattnal sprung the hair trig- 
ger. Mr. Randojph said, **Tattnal, although I am 
one of the best, shots in Virginia, with either a pis- 
tol or gun, yet, 1 never fire with the hair trigger; be- 
sides, | have a thick buckskin glove on, which will 
destroy the delicacy of my touch, and the trigger 
may fly before I know where I am.” But, from his 
great solicitude for his friend, Tattna] insisted upon 
On taking their position, the 
fact turned out as Mr. Randolph anticipated; his pis- 
‘ol went off before the word, with the muzzle 
jJown. 

The moment this event took place, Gen. Jesup, 
Mr. Clay’s friend, called out that he would instantly 
leave the ground with his friend, if this occurred 
again. Mr. Clay at once exclaimed it was entirely 
an accident, and begged that the gentleman might be 
allowed to go on. On the word being given, Mr. 
Clay fired without effect, Mr. Randolph discharging 
his pistol in the air. The moment Mr. Clay saw that 
Mr. Randolph had-thrown away his fire, with a gush 
of sensibility, he instantly approached Mr. R. and 
said, with an emotion I never can forget, “1 trust in 
God, my dear sir, you are untouched; after what has 
occurred, I, would not have harmed you fora thou- 
sand worlds.” Deeply affected by this scene, I could 
not refrain from grasping Mr. Clay by the hand, and 
said, ‘‘My good sir, we have been long separated, 
but, after the events of to-day, I feel that we must 
be friends forever.’ Wehave been so. 


no small influence on an important pubiic event in 
Mr. Clay’s hife. 


position. But in the viscisitudes of all human things 


troops, and Mr. Clay, who had been the unspared ob 
jeet of her reproach, striving to avert a conflict! 


that the south has never done him justice. 


ternal blood. 
rent. Can we then regard with indifference the ser 
vices such a man rendered at such a time. 





said, ‘‘well Tattaal, I promise you one thing, if I see 
the devil in Clay’s eye, and that with malice pre- 


The sun was just setting behind the blue hills of 


I do not know that I should have .referred to this 
transaction, if } did not believe this last incident had 
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acclivity of public honors has no attractions for me 
—Iseek the valley, and prefer the shade. There 
ws a time when I might have cherished other aspi- 
rations, but that time has gone forever. Retired, 


I shall never forget this seene as long as I live. It} therefore, from the contest of parties, i think my 
has been my misfortune to witnessseveral duels, but} very position makes me a witness beyond exception. 
I neyer saw one, at least in its sequel, so deeply af-} But still my opinions may be of very little value— 


such as they are, you are entitled to them. 

I believe Mr, Clay’s election is about as probable 
as any human evept, in futurity, can well be. A 
vista of renown will be opened to him, which has 
awaited the administration of no previous president, 
since that of the ‘‘father of our country.” If he is 
able, by his commanding influence, to arrest in con- 
gress the portentous agitation of the slave question, 
and to fix the tariff firmly on the basis of the princi- 
ples of his,own compromise, he will, in saving his 
country, have reaped his own harvest, abundant and 
fructifying, now and forever.» I know no man who 
has more of the instrumental means to perform this 
high function than himself. 

1 believe, in the splendor of a yet unclouded ge- 
nius, his ambition will be ona level with the august 
position he is likely to occupy. God grant that it 
may be so. 

That man must have a limited sight, and strong 
nerves, who does not see, or seeing does not feel, that 
the country has to pass through a valley encompassed 
with clouds and darkness. The crisis requires a 
gifted sagacity, and the highest moral courage. Mr. 
Clay has these qualities, ina degree conferred on few 
men. In making these remarks, I beg you not to con- 
sider one of them as intended in disparagement of 
the gentleman who 1s considered, as hitherto, in op- 
position to Mr. Calhoun in the ranks of ihe same 
party, to which they are both said to belong. 


For Mr. Van Buren, I cherish feelings of kindness 
‘and esteem, which, I should be insensible to both his 
merits and his uniform friendship, if I did not both 
entertain and express. If, at any time, ] have ever 
appeared to occupy an antagonist position to this 
gentleman, it has been rather to the measures of his 
party, than himself—measures which derived their 
authority from the potent influence of a chief, the 
repose of whose declining years I would not now 
disturb, if I could. Let the rays of his glory, gath- 
ering together on the banks of the river Iam soon 
destined to visit, settle with coHected majesty, eter- 
nal and enduring, on his fame. 


You may well ask, if I entertain tiiese feelii rs | 


] allude to the celebrated compro-| wards most of our public men, to whom | am oppos- 


mise on the action of the tariff of 1828, by the se-| ed? 1 answer not one.. The,ombers of porty spirit 
nate of South Carolina. are extinguished in my bosom, after havyio felt. as 
I need not recapitulate the circumstances which | intensely as most men, their burning heat. 1 am 


precipitated that measure, or the fearful situation in} sensible, with one of the most eloque)! and pl:iloso- 


which the country was placed; when Mr. Clay and | phical! of statesmen, of the truth of the remark that 
Mr. Calhoun, standing as it were, over the troubled ; ‘Old factions are volcanoes burnt out; from their 
water, approached nearer to each other to still the | ashes the fruitful olive and vine take re it.” JT feel 
angry flood. Apart from all public considerations, that by these exhausted craters [can planta few of 
which could adequately find their origin in his own those charities which induce ns to |: ck with jaudul- 
patriotism, I have always believed, although pride} gence on the opinions of others and with a less ever- 
and delicacy have hitherto forbid an explanation,} weening confidence in ourown. Although | have nut 
that the touch of our hands on the old battle field,| felt it worth my while, or any body’s while, to define 


on the banks of the Potomac, was not without its in-| my position, and to determine whether I am a de- 
fluence on Mr. Ciay, when uniting his exertions to} mocrat or whig——(for on certc'n points I have differ 
those of Mr. Calhoun, to compose this seemingly | ed and agreed with both party $)—yet, J cannot but 
disastrous quarrel, he took an anxious and friendly | feel and express my strong regard for th 
estimate of what he deemed the difficulty of my. own} Georgia, who, at a time when South Carolina need- 


whiges of 


,| ed friends, were nearly all, nullifiers to a man, and 


how strangely the relations of party had been chang- prepared to ‘‘back us to the deata,” I therefore, am 
ed. Here, on the one hand, was Gen. Jackson,.to| little disposed to quarrel with (nem now, if they hap- 
whom South Carolina had dedicated the embodiédj pen to have made up their minds to support an indi- 
spirit of all her sons, beleaguering her with his} vidual for the presidency who was mainly instrumen- 


-|‘tal in the only substantial reduction cf the tariff 
which has ever been effected, of any recc;nized prin- 


I feel, sir, that the country owes him a large debt} ciple of public noc UrltyE BN has stood forth on two 
of gratitude for his exertions at this conjecture, and | O&Casions as the greatand successful m. ‘iator of the 
I desire | Petilous strifes of this confederacy, and who, to bril- 
not tu be misunderstood. There was no day in the liant courage and surpassing genius, unites the most 
week, Sundays. excepted, 9n which the volunteers mylar apy qualities. ‘ : 
which I had the honor to command, at that time, in| ‘€rehees, My dear sir, and ey are entitled to theirs, 
Charleston, would:not have gone out and have given which they are quite likely to make far more effee- 
Gen. Jackson’s regulars battle, if this was to have hel 
decided the issue, notwithstanding our just appreci-} °° ming. 
ation of the skill and gallantry of the distinguished} ' 
officer to. whom their command had been confided, | disposal to use as you please. Retain but the assur- 
and who, on a trying occasion, added to his known’ ance of the great esteem with which I am, faithfully 
valor so benignant a desire for peace and concilia-| and respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
tion. But we knew that on the discharge-of the first 
musket, the streets of our city would run with fra- 
Mr. Ciay lent his hand tostay the tor- 


I may have had my pre- 


tual than my own, by a triumph decisive and over- 


eae 


Pardon this Jong, rambling letter, which, is. at your 


J. HAMILTON. 
AN ORL NCO BIOTA ES 6S a 
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. ANNEXATION OF. TEXAS. 





You will permit me to remark that | now take no “eg 
| part in the politics of the country. I have not voted 
pense he means to take my life, Imay change my | for five years at an election, nor do 1 know that I 





MR. WEBSTER’S LETTER, 
In reply to a communication eddressed to him by 


mind.” A remark. 1 knew he merely made to pro-| shail vote for the next five years tocome. Engaged /| a large number of the citizens of Worcester county, 
in an anxious and ardent effort to pay my debt by | requesting his opinion on the subject of the proposed 


pitiate the anxieties of his friend. 





Mr. Clay and himself met.at 4 o’cleck the suc-'' tilling the. soil on the banks of this river, the sunny | annexation of Texas to the United States: 
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Washingion, Jan. 23, 1844. 
Genriemen, Circumstances have not allowed me 
an opportunity, until the present moment, of answer- 
ing your letter of the 18th of December. 
In that letter you expressed the belief that a pro- 
osition might probably be presented to congress at 
its present session, for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States; and you desire to know my opin- 
ions on the constitutionality of such a measure, its 
probable effect on the character and future action of 
our government, its tendency to promote the cause 
of freedom, or to strengthen the bonds of slavery, 
and in general, the: consequences which may justly 
be expected to result from the annexation to the 
U. States of a large slave-holding country, not only 
to American liberty, American industry, and the 
continuance of the union itself, but also to the great 
cause of human knowledge, virtue and happiness 
in the United States, in Texas, and throughout the 
world. , ; 
“At the time when your letter was received, I in- 
dulged a strong hope that no such proposition would 
be made to congress, or would proceed from any 
other quarter. I deem it quite unfortunate thai a 
topic, so certain to great excitement, should 
be added to the other causes, operating at the pre- 
set moment, to create diversities of political opinion. 
As an intention has reeently been manifested, 
however, of making the annexation of Texas to the 
United States a subject of discussion in congress, 
‘1 lose no time in answeriug — letter, and in com- 
plying with its request. he answer is quite at 
nd. 
~ the early patt of the year 1837, it was generally 
understood that a propesition was about to be made 
to the government of the United States for the an- 
nexation of Texas to the union. dJaving occasion, 
in March of that year, to address a political meet- 
ing in the city of New York, upon the interesting 
topics of the day, 1 could not consistently with my 
sense of propriety and duty, abstain from a full 
expression of my sentiments on that subject. I take 
liberty to transcribe the remarks then made by me. 
“Gentlemen, proposing to express opinions on the 
rincipal subjects of anterest at the present moment, 
t is impossible to owerlook the delicate question 
which has arisen fram exents which have happened 
in the late Mexican province of Texas. The inde- 
ndence of that province has now been recognized 
by the government of the United States. The con- 
ress gave the president the means, to be used when 
Fe saw fit, of opening a diplomatic intercourse wrth 
its government, and the late president immediately 
made use of those means. 


“| saw no objection, under the circumstances, to 
yoling an appropriation to be used when the presi- 
dent should think the proper time had come; and he 
deemed, certainly very promptly, that the time bad 
already arrived. Certainly, gentlemen, the history 
of ‘Uexas is not a little wonderful. A very few peo- 
ple, in a very short time, have established a govern- 
ment for themselves against the authority of the pa- 
rent state; and which government, it is generally 
supposed, that there is Jittle probability, at the pre- 
seit moment, of the parent state being able to over- 

urn. 

’ “This government is, in form, a copy of our own. 
It is an American constitution, substanlly after the 
great Amerigan model. We all, therefore, must 
wish it success; and there is no one who will more 
heartily rejoice than I shall, to see an independent 
eommunity, intelligent, industrious, and friendly to- 
wards us, springing up, and rising into happiness, 
distinction and power, upon our Own principles of li- 
berty and government. 

«But it cannot be disguised, gentlemen, that a de- 
sire, or an intention, is aJready manifested to annex 
Texas to the United States. Ona subject of such 
mighty magnitude as this, and at a moment when 
the public attention is drawn to jt, I should feel 
myself wanting in candor, if 1 did not express my 
opinion; since all must suppose, that on such a ques- 
tion it is impossible J should be without some opinion. 

‘‘} say then, gentlemen, in all frankness, that I see 
objastions, | think insurmountable objections, «to 
the annexation of Texas tothe United States. When 
the constitution was formed, it is not probable that 
either its framers or the people, ever looked to the 
admisaion of any states into the union, except such 

as then already existed, and such as should be form- 
ed out of territories then already belonging to the 
United States. Fifteen years after the adoption of 
the constitution, however, the case of Louisiana 
arose. Louisiana was obtained by treaty with 
France; who had recently obtained jt from Spaip; 
but the object of this acquisition, certainly, was not 
mere extension of territory. Other great political 
interests were connected with it. Spain, while she 


nent 


flow into the Gulf of Mexico. She had disputed our 
use of these rivers, already, and with a powerful na- 
tion in possession of these outlets to the sea, it is ob- 
vious that the commerce of all the west was in dan- 
ger of perpetual vexation. The command of these 
rivers to the sea was, therefore, the great object aim- 
ed at in the acquisition of Lousiana. But that ac- 
quisition necessarily brought territory along with it, 
and three states now exist, formed out of that ancient 
province. 
“A similar policy, and a similar necessity, though 
perhaps not entirely so urgent, led to the acquisition 
of Florida. 
“Now, no such necessity, no such policy, requires 
the annexation of Texas. The accession of Texas 
to our territory is not necessary to the full and com- 
om enjoyment of all which we already possess.— 
er case therefore stands entirely different from 
that of Louisiana and Florida. There being then no 
necessity for extending the limits of the union in 
that direction, we ought, I think, for numerous and 
werful reasons, to be content with our present 
undaries. 

“Gentlemen, we all see that, by whomsoever pos- 
sessed, Texas is likely to be a slave-holding country; 
and | frankly avow my entire unwillingness to do 
any thing which shall extend the slavery of the Afri- 
can race, on this continent, or add other slave-hold- 
ing states to the union. When I say that I regard 
slavery in itself as a great moral and political evil, I 
only use language which has been adopted by distin- 
guished men, themselves citizens of slave-holding 
states. J shall do nothing therefore to favor or en- 
courage its extension. We have slavery, already, 
among us. The constitution found it among us; it 
recognized it, and gave itsolemn guaranties To the 
full extent of these guaranties we are all bound in 
honor, in justice, and by the constitution. All the 
stipulations contained in the constitution, in favor of 
the slave holding states, which are already in the 
union, ought to be fulfilled, and so far as depends on 
me shall be fulfilled, in the fullness of their spirit, 
and to the exactness of their letter. Slavery, as it 
exists in the states, is beyond the reach of congress. 
it is a concern of the states themselves; they have 
never submitted it to congress, and congress has no 
rightful power over it. I shall concur, therefore, in 
no act, no measure, no menace, no indication of pur- 
pose, which shall interfere, or threaten to interfere, 
with the exclusive authority of the several states 
over the subject of slavery, as it exists within their 
respective limits. All this appears to me to be mat- 
ter of plain and imperative duty. 

“But when we come to speak of admitting new 
states, the subject assumes an entirely different as- 
pect. Our rights and our duties are then both diffe- 
rent. 


“The free states, and all the states, are then at li- 
berty to accept, or to reject. When it is proposed to 
bring new members into this political partnership, 
the old members have a right to say on what terms 
such new partners are to come in, and what they are 
to bring along with them. In my opinion the people 
of the United States will not consent to bring a new, 
vastly extensive, and slave-holding country, large 
enough for half a dozen or a dozen states into the 
union. In my opinion they ought not to consent to 
it. Indeed I am altogether ata loss to conceive what 
possible benefit any part of this country can expect 
te derive from such annexation. All benefit, to any 
part, is at least doubtful and uncertain; the objec- 
tions obvious, plain, and strong. On the general 
question of slavery a great portion of the community 
is already strongly excited. The subject has not 
only attracted attention as a question of politics, but 
it has struck a far deeper toned chord. It has ar- 
rested the religious feeling of the country; it has ta- 
ken strong hold on the consciences of men. He is a 
rash man, indeed, and little conversant with human 
nature, and especially has he a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the character of the people of this country, 
who supposes thata feeling of this kind is to be tri- 
fled with, or despised. It will assuredly cause itself 
to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it may be 
made willing, I believe it is entirely willing, to fulfil 
all existing engagements, and all existing duties, to 
uphold and defend the constitution, as it is establish- 
ed, with whatever regrets about some provisions 
which jt does actually contain. But to coerce it into 
silence,-—to endeavor to restrain its free expression, 
to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and 
more heated as such endeavors would inevitably ren- 
der it,—should all this be attempted, | know nothing, 
even in the constitution, or in the union itself, which 
would not be endangered by the explosion which 
might follow. 

“I see, therefore, no political necessity for the an- 
nexation of Texas to the union; no advantages to be 


‘possessed Louisiana, hed held the months of the }derived from it; and objections to it, of a strong, and 
greal yi oss which rise in the wesfem states, and|in my judgment, decisive character. 





——» 
“{ believe it to be for the interest and happiness of 
the whole union to remain as it is, without diminution 

and without addition.” 

I need hardiy say that these opinions remain en. 

tirely unaltered. 

Five months after these remarks were made, that 

is to say, on the 4th of August, 1837, the minister of 

Texas, Mr. Memucan Hent, addressed a letter to the 

secretary of state of the United States, submitting a 

direct proposition for the annexation of Texas to the 

United States. This letter recited, at much length, 

the history of the separation of Texas from Mexico, 

and set forth, very fully, the advantages which it wag 

supposed would accrue to the U. States from such 

annexation. 

On the 25th August, Mr. Forsyth, the secretary of 
state, answered this letter;—and the following is an 
extract from that answer: 

“The question of the annexation of a foreign inde- 
remem state to the United States has never before 

en presented to this government. Since the adop. 
tion of their constitution two large additions have 
been made to the domain originally claimed by the 
United States. In acquiring them this government 
was not actuated by a mere thiret for sway over a 
broader space. Paramount interests of many mem- 
bers of the confederacy, and the permanent well be- 
ing of all, imperatively urged upon this government 
the necessity of an extension of its jurisdiction over 
Louisiana and Florida. As peace, however, was our 
cherished policy, never to be departed from unless 
honor should be periled by adhering to it, we patient- 
ly endured for a time serious inéonveniences and pri- 
vations, and sought a transfer of those regions, (by 
negotiations and not by conquest.) 

“The issue of those negofiations was a conditional 
cession of these countries to the United States. The 
circumstance, however, of their being colonial pos- 
sessions of France and Spain, and therefore depen- 
dent on the metrepolitan governments, renders those 
transaetions materially different from that which 
would be presented by the question of the annexa- 
tion of Texas. The latter is a state with an inde- 

ndent government, acknowledged as such by the 

nited States, and claiming a territory beyond, 
though bordering on, the region ceded by France, in 
the treaty of the 30th April, 1803. Whether the 
constitution of the Unitec States contemplated the 
annexation of such a state, and if so, in what manner 
that object is to be effected, are questions, in the 
opinion of the President, it would be inexpedient, un- 
der existing circumstances, to agitate. 

“So long as Texas shall remain at war, while the 
United States are at peace with her adversary, the 
proposition of the Texan minister plenipotentiary ne- 
cessarily involves the question of war with that ad- 
versary. The United States are bound to Mexico by 
a treaty of amity and commerce, which will be scru- 
pulously observed on their part, so long as it can be 
reasonably hoped that Mexico will perform her du- 
ties and respect our rights under it. The U. States 
might justly be suspected of a disregard of the friend- 
ly purposed of the compact, if the overture of Gen. 
Hunt were to be even received for future considera- 
tion, as this would —4 a disposition on our part to 
espouse the quarre] of Texas with Mexico; a dispo- 
sition wholly at variance with the spirit of the treaty, 
with the uniform policy aud the obvious welfare of 
the United States.” 


From that time until quite recently the object has 
been withdrawn from public altention. The war be- 
tween Mexico and Texas is not yet concluded; al- 
though active hostilities have ceased, and a truce is 
understood to have been agreed upon. In the mean- 
time, Texas has maintained itself as an independent 
sovereignty, and has extended its relations with the 
nations of the world. If in the judgment of the go- 
vernment of the United States, there were insupera- 
ble objections, even to entertaining any negotiations 
on the subject of annexation, seven years ago, it seems 
to me that time and events have served only to 
strengthen such objections. 

The constitutional authority of congress to admit 
new states into the union, formed of territories not 
belonging to any of the states at the adoption of the 
present form of governmenr, is an important point in 
your inquiries. : 

The constitution of the United States provides that 
“new states may be admitted by the congress into 
this union, but no new states shall be formed or erect- 
ed within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the legisla~ 
tures of the states concerned, as well as of the con- 
gress.” 

It would seem very reasonable to confine this pro- 
vision to states to be formed out of territories er 
belonging to the United States, and in regard to whic 

the old congress, by accepting the cession of territor 





ry from individual states, and agreeing to the propo- 
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sed terms of cession, had already stipulated that they 
might be created, and admitted into the union. Any 
other construction would be forced and unnatural 
and it would imply that the framers of the constitu- 
tion, and the people, were looking to the extension 
of their territories, although those which they then 
held were, one-half a wilderness, and the other half 
very thinly peopled. It is not at all probable, from 
the history of the states, from the circumstances in 
which they were placed in 1789, or from all that is 
to be Jearned from men’s opinions and expecta- 
tions at that day, that any idea was entertained, by 
any body, of bringing into the union, at any time, 
states, formed out of the territories of foreign pow- 
ers. 

Indeed much jealousy was felt toward the new go- 
vernment, from fears of its overbearing weight and 
strength, when proposed to be established over the 
thirteen states. This jealousy, it is easy to believe, 
would have been heated into more decisive, and per- 
haps successful opposition, if it had been understood 
that projects of enlargement of boundaries, or terri- 
torial aggrandizement, had been among the objects 
contemplated by its establishment. And it is one of 
the unaccountable eccentricities, and apparent incon- 
sistencies of opinion, that those who hold the consti- 
tution of the United States to be a compact between 
states, should think, nevertheless, that the government 
created by that constitution is at liberty to introduce 
new states, formed out of foreign territory, with or 
without the consent of those who are regarded as ori- 
ginal parties. 

By the convention with France of the 30th April, 
1803, Louisiana was ceded to the United States, with 
this condition:-—— 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory shali be in- 
corporated in the union of the United States, ancead- 
mitted as soon as possibile, according to the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; and in the meantime they shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and the religion which they 
profess.”’ 

It it now known to have been Mr. Jefferson’s opi- 
nion, at the time, that an amendment of the consti- 
tution was necessary, in order to carry this stipula- 
tion into effeci; and it is known, also, that such was 
the opinion, ably and earnestly maintained by many 
distinguished persons in the government. The trea 
ty, however. was ratified. No amendment of the 
constitution was proposed, and in 1812 Louisiana was 
admitted into the union asa state, upon the same 
footing as the original states. All branches of the 
government concurred iu this act, and the country 
acquiesced 1n it. 

In the year 1819 a treaty was concluded with 
Spain for the cession of Florida. This treaty fol- 
lowed the precedent of that with France, and con- 
tained this stipulation: 

“The inhabitants of the territories which his Cath- 
olic majesty cedes to the United States by this trea- 
ty, shall be incorporated in the union of the U. States 
as soon as may be consistent with the principles of 
the federal constitution; and admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of aljl the privileges, rights and imgnunities of 
the citizens of the United States.” 

Florida has not yet been admitted into the union, 
but the treaty was ratified, the cession accepted, ac- 
cording to its terms, and the people, as well as the 
public authorities, have acquizsced in the contract 
for twenty years, and given it the sanction of their 
approbation. 


Louisiana and Florida are therefore settled cases. 
The admission of one, and the agreement to admit 
the other, at a proper time, are facts, are acts done, 
and as such must have their full effect. But it does 
uot follow that they are precedents for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Important differences are pointed 
eut between the cases, in-Mr. Forsyth’s letter;..and 
others might be suggested. But is is enough to say 
that what has been done, on, at best, a very questiona- 
ble right, and in a case of strong and urgent necessi- 
ty, is no suflicient warrant for a similar proceeding, 
in acase in which no such necessity exists, and in 
Which both the right and expediency may be very 
properly considered, on the original and independent 
grounds belonging to them. 

[am certainly of opinion, with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. J. Q. Adams, and others eminent men, 
that the constitution never contemplated the adminis- 
tion of new states, formed out of the territories of 
foreign nations; and while I admit that what has 

een done in regard to Louisiana and Florida must 
now be considered as legally done, yet I do not admit 
the propriety of proceeding farther, and admitting, 
not a territory, ceded by a foreign nation, but a fo- 
reign nation itself, with all its obligations and trea- 
Ues, its laws and its institutions, into the number of 
sates which compose this union. 





The broad question proposed by you, of the proba- 
ble general influence of the annexation of Texas 
upon American liberty and industry, the continuance 
of our union, and the universal cause of knowledge, 
virtue, liberty and happiness, is a question full of in- 
tense interest, and which suggests thoughts and re- 
flections, well worthy to engage the deepest attention 
of intelligent minds. It is not to be doubted that the 
continuance of the American union, and its prosperi- 
ty and success, under ils present form of government, 
is a matter of high moment toall mankind. It is one 
of the most cherished hopes and reliances of that uni- 
versal cause of which you speak; the cause of human 
knowledge, virtue, liberty, and happiness. And he 
is a bolder reasoner than I am, who has satisfied him- 
self that this government may be extended indefinite- 
ly either to the north or to the south, without endan 
gering its stability and its duration. 

It is true, that under the beneficial operation of 
the practical principle of maintaining local govern- 
ments for local purposes, and confiding general inte- 
rests to a general government, the ends of political 
society are capable of being fulfilled, by the same 
free and popular system, and the same administra- 
tion, over a large portion of the earth. This is the 
result of our experience; but our experience 1s the 
only instance of sueh a result. A monarchial and 
arbitrary government may extend itself to the full 
limit of its military means. Under such a govern- 
ment, society is kept together by pressure from 
above, by the weight of the government itself, and 
the strength of its arm. 

But how obvious is it that, in free, elective sys- 
tems, the political society exists and coheres, and 
must exist and cohere, not by superincumbent pres- 
sure on its several] parts, but by the internal and mu- 
tual attraction of those parts; by the assimilation of 
interests and feelings; by a sense of common country, 
common political family, common character, fortune 
and destiny. Not only the organization of such sys- 
tems, but also their continuance by means of pedrio- 
dical popular elections; necessarily requires inter- 
course, mutual conference and understanding, and a 
general acquaintance, among those who are to unite 
in such elections. When individuals are to be se- 
lected for high situations in government, and to 
exercise an influence over the happiness of all, it 
would seem indispensable that a general, if not a 
universal confidence should be inspired by know- 
ledge of their character, their virtue and patriotism. 

It certainly may be very well questioned, with how 
much of mutual intelligence, and how much of a 
spirit of conciliation and harmony, those who live on 
the St. Lawrence and the St. John might be expect- 
ed ordinarily to unite in the choice of a President, 
with the inhabitants on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
de] Norte and the Colorada. 

It is evident, at least, that there must be some 
boundary, or some limits to a republic which is to 
have acommon centre. Free and ardent specula- 
tions may lead to the indulgence of an idea that such 
a republic may be extended over a whole hemisphere. 
On the other hand, minds less sanguine, or more 
chastened by the examples of history, may fear that 
extension often produces weakness, rather than 
strength; and that political attraction, like other at- 


tractions, is Jess and less powerful, as the parts be- 


come more and more distant. In this difference be- 
tween ardent speculations and cautious fears, it 
seems to me to be the truest wisdom to abide by the 
present state of things, since that state of things is 
acknowledged, on all hands, to be singularly happy, 
prosperous, and honorable. In all points of view, 
therefore, in which I can regard the subjecl, my judgment 
is decidedly unfavorable lo the project of annexulion Texas 
to the Uuited States. ‘*You have a Sparta”—such was 
the admonition of the ancient prudence—“‘embellish 
it!” We have a republic, gentlemen, of vast extent 
and unequalled natural advantages; a republic, full 
of interest in its origin, its history, its present condi- 
tion, and its prospects for the future. Instead of 
aiming to enlarge its boundaries, let us seek, rather, 
to strengthen its union, to draw out its resources, to 
maintain and improve its institutions of religion and 
liberty, and thus to push it forward in its career of 
prosperity and glory. I am, gentlemen, with most 
true regard, your obliged friend, and obedient ser- 
vant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 











THE TARIFF, 





—————— 





THE SOUTH NOT SATISFIED WITH. THE 
PROPOSED BILL: 


The South Carolinian of the 14th noticing the re- 
ception there of the new tariff project, says of it:— 
“The bill provides for great relief in the way of tax- 
ation, but settles no principle, and is objectionable 
in several points of view which we have now nei- 

ther time nor room to enumerate. The best, per- 
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haps, that can be said of it is, that it is belfer thay 


none; aud we hope it will be amended before its pas - 
sage, In various particulars, and, among others, by 
taxing tea and colfee, and various other articics on 
the free list. It is not a revenue tariff, by a long way; 
and should be made so, or far more nearly so. We 
hope the southern members will determinately and 
unyieldingly demand more justice than this; and if 
they do, unitedly, they will certainly get it. The 
more united and unyielding they are, the more suc- 
cessful they will be.” 

The friends of the tariff may be admonished ac- 
cordingly. Let the bill now proposed, be substituted 
for the existing law, and it is announced beforehand, 
that instead of being satisfied with the change, it is 
only intended to be considered asa stepping stone 
wherefrom to secure further and ulterior modifica- 
tions. 


a 


PRICES OF GOODS COMPARED. 


In our last we furnished testimony in relation to 
the prices of goods in the Richmond, Virginia mar- 
ket, during the existence of the old, or compromise 
tariff, at the period of the lowest duties under it,— 
compared with the prices of similar goods at the pre- 
sent time, under the tariff which Europeans are so 
exceedingly anxious we should repeal,—as they have 
‘an axe to grind,”’—and would like to get us once 
more quietly to turn the grind stone for them. We 
give below, similar statements from another section 
of the Union. ‘They were obtained by the editor of 
the New York Tribune, in reply to inquiries made 
by him, through a member of the legislature of In- 
diana. The inquiry was made, the editor of the 
Tribune says, in consequence of one of the members 
of congress from that state asserting at Washington, 
that “the tariff had reduced the price of every thing 
the west had to sexi, and increased that of every 
thing that section had to suy.” On being requested 
to specify what articles had been so enhanced in price 
by the tariff, the prompt answer was, “every thing.” 
On being further urged to name some one article, the 
member replied ‘‘salt has heen increased in cost, one 
hundred per cent since the tariff passed.” The edi- 
tor of the Tribune says: As soon, however, as lL 
had returned next day to New York, I addressed a 
letter toa most reliable and intelligent Indianian, a 
citizen of South Bend, St. Juseph’s county, but 
spending the legislative session at Indianapolis, stat- 
ing to him the substance of this conversation, and 
asking him to furnish me, as soon and as fully as pos- 
sible, a statement of the prices, in the markets of 
Indiana of all the staple artieles imported by that 
state, on which a protective duty had been imposed 
by the tariff of 1842; ascertaining the price of each 
on the Ist January, 1842, and the same date of 1544, 
respectively. His reply, just received, is as fol- 
lows: 


Indianapolis, Jan. 20th, 1844. 

Dear Sm. Herewith you will find the items you 
wish, at three different points, which [ hope will 
prove satisfactory. lam willing to pledge my honor 
for their truth; and if you wish the prices at Vincen- 
nes and New Albany, which, conversation with their 
senators convinces me would be of a similar tenor 
with the others, | can obtain them for you by writ-, 
ing thereto. 

At Indinapolis, the Capitol of the State. 

I have the following given me by Alfred Harrison, 

the leading merchant in this city: 


Jan. 1842. Jan. 1844. 
Salt, 41 00 per bushel. 50 cents. 
Iron 6 per pound. | Es 
Hardware & cutlery have fallen since 42, 10 per ct. 
Cloths ~ “ KA 20 per ct. 


Brass kettles 75 per pound. 62 cents, 


Nails cheaper now by 15 c. pr. Ib. 
Buttons 100 per ct. 
Pins same as formerly 


Cotton shirting 123 cts. 8 to 9 cents. 
From South Bend, St. Joseph Co. Inda. 

This is situated on the Big St. Joseph, receives 
nothing by the Wabash canal, but every thing by 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and the river, and with 
its sister town, Mishawaka in the same county, four 
miles above on the river, does a heavy business for 
the country surrounding. The comparative prices 
for this point are made out by Ricketson Burrougiis, 
esq., one of our most intelligent and clear headed 
citizens, whose word with those who know him is as 
good as his bond. 

Jan. °42. Jan. °44 
Mackinaw blankets, per pair $10 00 $8 00 
Nails, cut, per 100 Ibs., $9 50to10 00 7 00 


Heavy sheetings, wide, per yard, 23 1) 

3 brown sheetings, " - 8 OF 

inch wood screws, per gross, Sl 25 

li “6 &s c 6 87s 6s 
7 = 











| Pins, per pack, 87; 80 
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[In 1842, pins were of London manufacture—now generally taxed for the benefit of the manufacturing 
ghkeepsie part of the northern community, see loaf sugar, can- 
dies, cheese, soap, &c. 
not infer from this observation, that he thought the 
Swedes and English have fallen in the seme ratio.} encouragement held out by the bill to manufactures, 
10 00. was improper, far from it: 
9 00 growing consequence, and was disposed to give them 
[The two last items I cet from Mr. Brownfield, a every aid in his power. From this view of the sub- 
loco foco merchont, erd a delegaie to the loco fcco ject, he was disposed to adhere to the bill, and not 
National conveniion.] , make any reduction.” 


they are of the Connecticut or Pou 
make, and of a superior quality to the London. 
Bar iron, domestic, per 100, $5 50 to 6 5044105 5 


teel, American, per cwt., $12 50 
Round ro!'ed iron, under § in, 10 to 12 50 


The ave:ace on saiiineils is about 40 per cent. less 
than in °42. The averaze on jeansis irom 40 to 50 
per cent. Jess than ia °42. From the best of m 


ly, are selling here at prices at Jeast 25 per cent. 
less than two years 940. 
RiCKETSON BURROUGHS. 

Jon. 13th, 1844. 

The above I think is conclusive, for there are no’ 
new avenves from New Youk to Sovth Bend opened, | 
but eve:y thing comes the same o!'d route by the! 
lakes. Sali, Mr. Burroughs, omii‘ed accidentally; 
but Michigan Cily is the enuepot for that article, | 
and | will get you the comparative staiement for that | 
when I reiura to South Bend, for which place] start 
on Monday: Suffice it to say, that Onondaga salt is | 
selling ia rovihern Indiena ai a price ($1 75 pec bbl.) | 
Jess than Turk’s Isiand salt cou!d be b; ought j,om New | 
York for, evcn if it weve stolen there. Yours, 

S. COLFAX. 

The uodersigned certify that ai Lafayeite, in the 
county of T'ippecanoe and state of Indiana, the fol- 
lowing articles were sold at the different times spe- 
cified at the prices aftixcd, and that the prices desig- 
nated were the curreni prices at the time stated. 








Jen. 1842. Jan. 1844. 
Onondaga salt, $5 25 per bbl. $1 87 per bbi. 
Kanaiia salt, 3 784" 225 * « 
Bar iron, 9 per Ib. 4 to 5 per Ib. 


Cotton s!v’ing, good, 12 to to 16 pec yd 9 to 10 per yd. | 
The opening of the Wabash canal ivom Lafayette | 

to Toledo, by redvcing the cost of transportation, 
has hed much effect in reducing the price of Onon- 
daga sali, but has not affected the Kanawha salt and 
bar iron, as they come down the Ohio river to the 
mouth of the Wabash river, and thence up that river | 
to Lafoyeite. 

{Repres.] P. Foresman, Lafayette. 

[Senator] G. Ouch. 

|Repres.| Isaec Sre'by. 

Norz—Lalayette is the cenii al point of the Wabash 
Valley, the head of steamboat navigaiion on the Wa- 
bash river, and does nearly the whole of vue trade 
for the country &9 or 90 miles around, 


MR. MADISON ON AN AMERICAN TARIFF. 


Mr. Madison, it is well known, was the lead- 
ing member of the first congress which met af- 
ter the adopiioa of the federal constituiion. It 
would be wet for this country if the people on all 
hands would row and then so far recur to first prin- 
ciples, as (o con over a few of the lessons wiic’s the 
men of thot time bave left upon record for our in- 
struciion. We make a brief extract from a speech 
Mr. Medisou twnade oo the 25th April, 1759, in dis- 
cussing (he discriminating duly in favor of French 
Brandy, es against British Rum. He said: ‘Let us 
review the policy of Great Driiain towards us.— 
Ilias she ever shown any disposition to enter into re- 
ciprocal iegulations? Mas she not, by a temporary 
policy, »'aiuly declared, that until we ave able and 
willing io do justice to ourselves, she will shut us 
out from her potts, and make us tributary to her?— 
have we not seen her taking one legislative siep after 
another, to Geclioy our commerce? Has not ier le- 
gislature given discretionary powers to the execu- 
tive, sotuatsie might ever be oa the woich. and 
ready io seize every advantage the weakness of our 
situation mishiexposc? Have we not reason to be- 
lieve thai she wall continue a policy void of rezard 
to us, wiiitst she can continue to gaiber inio her fap, 
the beucfils we feebly endeavor to witiho'd, and ior 
which she ouzht rather fo court us. by an open and 
liberal participation of the commerce we desiic!— 
Will =).c uci, if she finds us indecisive in counteract- 
ing tue tuachinations, continue to consu't her own | 
juterests as heretofore? lf we remain in 4 sisie of | 
apathy, we do not fulfil the object of our eppoini- 
meni: mosi of the statesof the Union, have, insome 
shape or other, shown disapprobation of Driiish po- | 








licy. Those states have now relinquished the power | sentatives without even a call for the ayes and noes. 
of continuing their systems; but, under the impres- |1t was then sent to the senate, but as the proceedings 
sion that a more efficient government would more! of that body were at that time, secret, we bave no 
if we are timid record of the diseussions which took place there.— 


effectually promote their views. 
end inactive, we disappoint the just expeciaiions of 
our consti(uents, and [ venture to say, we disappoint 
the very nution against whom the measure is direct- 
ed.” (R. D. 213.) 

On the 12th of May, in discussing the duty on me- 


venerable neighbor of the Enquirer, in what parti- 
knowledce, all domestic and foreiga goods general- | cular the policy of England has changed, since Mr. 
| Madison pronounced the words which we have just 


(essential to her manufactures, all our exports are 








He hoped gentlemen would 


He was glod to see their 


(R. D. 315.) 
The Richmond Whig on inserting the above says: 
**We here pause for a moment to inquire of our 


quoted? {Is her policy less selfish and rapacious?— 
Has she relaxed in her restrictions? Has she mani- 
fested any disposition for reciprocity of benefit in 
her commercial intercourse? here are they to be 
found? Are they to be found in the fact, that, throw- 
ing out of view the article of raw cotton, which is 


subjecicd to an average duty of three hundred and 
thirty per cent. ad valorem! 

Js itto be found in the fact that she exacts duties 
from our cotton atid tobacco alone, which are great- 
er in amount than the entire imports levied by the U. 
States? 

Js it found in the fact that the duty on snuff of 
American manufacture, is eighteen hundred per cent! 
—on spirits distilled from American grain, twenty- 
three hundred and forty-seven per cent!—on spirits 
distilled from molasses, two thousand per cent!—on 
brown sugar, two hundred and twenty-five per cent! 
—on loaf sugar, three hundred and twenty per cent! 
—on leaf tobecco two thousand and fifty six per 
cent!—and on manufactured tobacco, twenty-four 
hundred per cent!!! 

‘Ts it possible that these things can be true?” the 
reader will naturally enquire. We answer emphati- 
cally, they are! By reference to the Appendix to 
house document 163, of 2d session of the 27th con- 
gress, the reader will find the British tariff in detail; 
and by comparing the duties there stated with the 
New York prices current for the last year, he can 
make the calculation for himself. ‘Thus the duty on 
leaf tobacco is three shillings sterling or 72 cents! 
and the price of the article in N. Y. last year was 33 
cents. 

The duty on manufactured tobacco is nine shillings 
sterling, or $2 10 per pound, and the average price 
was nine cents. 

The duty on snuff is six shillings sterling or $1 14 
cents, and the price was eight cents! 

The prices current are taken from an official table, 
appended to a report of a committee of the Ameri- 
can institute of N. Y. 

We beg Jeave to add some other facts, of deep 
interest, to Virginia tobacco planters, shewing the 
value of the tobacco exported, and the duties levied 
upon it. 

Value of tobacco. 

Expori’d in 1838, $2,939,706, duty levied $19,860,893 
Do. 1839, 3,523,225, do. 23,288,396 
Do. 1840, 3,580,809, do. 22,557,205 

These statistics sre derived from table B., append- 

ed io tue report above referred to. 


Thus our readers will see the vast burthens to 
which the great staple of Virginia is subjected, by 
the policy of Great Britain, (and thatof other coun- 
tries is not much better,) and yet we see the editor 
of the oldest Journal in Virginia, and one which is 
supposed to wield a more powerful influence over 
public opinion in the Old Dominion” than any other, 
standing by, not merely inactive, but remonstrating 
against a system of policy calculated to relieve our 
lavor from these intolerable burthens! And why?— 
All through fear that Martin Van Buren may not be 
elected to the presidency, and the Richmond clique 
may cease to rule the roostin Virginia! How long will 
our countrymen coniinue to be duped by the devices 
of demagogues, and suffer themselves to be mount- 
ed by those who fancy they are, by the grace of 
God! “born, booted and spurred, to ride the ‘‘demo- 
cracy.” 

Rut we find we are involuntarily straying away 
from the regular line of our discussion, and we now 
ask pardon tor the digression, and take up the thread 
of our discourse again. 

The ‘riff bill of 1789 passed the house of repre- 


_ It was soon transmitted to the president for his ap- 
'proval, and on the 4th day of July, 1789, it received 
his signature, and became a law of the land. . 
Fiezo then we find a law passed by congress within 
one yéar after the adoption of the constitution of the 


—_——, 


without even the suggestion of a doubt as to its con- 
formity with the provisions of that sacred instrument; 
which, distinctly declared upon its face, that one of 
its leading objects is the harry and encourage- 
ment of manufactures! é find this law promptly 
approved by tlie great Washington, and sanctioned 
by the general sentiment of the nation; and yet we 
are now gravely admonished, that a protective tariff 
is unconstitutional! Oh! Mr. Ritchie! Mr. Ritchie! 
do you think there is no limit to the gullibility of your 
antediluvian readers? 

_Really, if our neighbor of the Enquirer had not 
given such signal evidence of his patriotic devotion 
to his country, by his long and disinterested services 
to her, in the capacity of public printer! we should 
be half tempted to suspect that he was some hired 
British agent in disguise—some second Cobbett, sent 
over from England to wage insidious warfare against 
the interests of America! One thing is certain, let 
his motives be what they may, the whole tendency 
of his principles is in that direction. Indeed the co- 
incidence between his views, and those of the noto- 
rious Cobbett is singularly remarkable, as we will 
now proceed to shew: 

About the commencement of the present century, 
as most of our readers know, Cobbett came to this 
country, and remained forsome time. The purposes 
of his sojourn amongst us were not then understood 
by the people, but they were fully disclosed, upon 
his return to England, by his report of his proceed- 
ings, from which we take the following extract:— 
‘It was supposed that the legislatures would make 
laws favorable to their interests, (the interests of the 
manufacturers,) in order to raise America from a 
nominal to real independence, and the state legisla- 
tures at that time; seemed to second their views.— 
This was an enterprise the most serious that could 
arisé to the interests of England, and various were 
the schemes attempted by our agents, to strangle the 
infant Hercules in the cradle. It has been accom- 
plished equal to our most sanguine wishes. In the 
other speculations thousands were ruined, but thou- 
sands also made immense fortunes. But fortunately 
for Great Britain in the manufacturing projects, 
there was a general wreck—not an individual was 
saved; and such is now happily the dislike to these 
undertakings, that this generation must pass away, 
before any attempts wil! be made to revive them.” 

Again, Mr. Cobbett says—‘Previous to the revo- 
lution, America could not manufacture a hob nail for 
her own use. ‘This prohibition was the effect of a 
British act of parliament, and the folly of American 
projectors has prolonged that prohibition, which the 
omnipotence of parliament attempted in vain. Such 
is the almighty power of silent, ever watchful British 
influence!” 

In speaking of the means adopted to break down 
American manufactures, he says: ‘Jt was various, 
as the character of the owners and the situation cr 
nature of the establishments. Sometimes by fire! 
but most generally by inundating the markets with 
goods of the same :sanufacture from this country 
(England) and selling them far below the prime cost, 
in order to drive American manufactures out of their 
own markets. Another method was to recommend 
men of no talents to their notice, as men of first rate 
ability.” 

For these meritorious services in destroying Ame- 
rican interest, Mr. Wyndham declared in the British 
parliament: “That Cobbett deserved q statute of 
g2ld for his services in America!”’ 

If this sentiment be correct, we respectfully sub- 
mit to sir Robert Peel, whether our illustrious co- 
temporary, does not, for kindred achievements, at 
Jeast merit an effigy of brass!” 

Que - : ee . as 
AGRICUL PURAL REPORT. 
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The following report, made on the 7th instant by 
Mr. D. Lez, chairman of the committee on the sub- 
ject of agriculture in the Jegislature of New York, 
coniains so much of the really useful, that it ought to 
be widely disseminated over the country. We recom- 
mend it to the purusal of all—agriculturists or not. 

Mr. D. Lez, from the committee on agriculture, to 
whom was referred so much of the governor’s mes- 
sage as relates to agriculture, and also the annual re- 
port of tke New York State Agricultural Society, 
embracing returns from forty-six county societies, 
has had those subjects under consideration, and res- 
pectfully submits the following 

REPORT. 

So far as your commitiee have been able to exam- 
ine the manuscript essays and official reports made 
by the state and county societies, they appear to be 
drawn in strict conformity to existing laws, and 
therefore your committee do not feel at liberty to al- 
ter or abridge them in any respect. Taken as & 


whole, these documents contain a large amount of 





lasses, Mr. Madison said: “The articles were pretty United States, and by the very men who made it; 





information of great practical value to the farming 
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interest of the state. The treatise of Mr. Gaylord 
on insects injurious to field crops, &c.; the essay on 
the introduction of new agricultural products, and 
on the importance of the geological survey in its 
connection with practical husbandry, &c., are worth 
many times the cost of publishing all the reports.— 
Hitherto it has been customary to print ten times the 
usual number for the use of members of the legisla- 
ture and state officers, 500 copies for the use of the 
State Agricultural Society, and twenty copies for 
each of the county societies. Believing that these 
documents will compare favorably with any that have 

receded them from the same source, and are well 
calculated to render the agricultural labor of this 
great state more productive to the community at 
Jarge, as well as more profitable to the cultivators of | 
the earth, your committee do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the printing of the number of copies above 
named. 

In his ate message, the governor says: “The num- 
per of acres of land charged with taxes in 1842, was, 
97,176,934, valued at $504,254,029.” According to | 
the state census of 1825, the number of acres under | 
cultivation was 7,160,967. The same authority in 
1835, gives the number at 9 655,426. At this time) 














To prevent further loss, and regain all the fertili- 
zing elements taken from our cultivated lands since 
their first settlement, are objects of great public im 
portance. Man is indebted to agricultural science for 
the invaluable discovery that not far from 97 per ct. 
of all the elements of cultivated plants exist in the 
air, inexhaustless quantities. ‘These are carbon, ni- 
trogen, oxygen and hydrozen, the two latter forming 
water. ‘The combustion of wood and coal, the res- 
piration of allanimals, fermentation and the decom: 
position of all organic matter, throw into the atmos- 
phere a vast amount of the ingredients necessary for 
the re-construction of vegetables and animals. To 
say noihing of water and its elements, which play 
an important part in ali organic structures, carbon 
is the Jargest and most extensive element in the pro- 
duction of plants and domestic animals. It is the 
basis of vegetable mould—‘the fat of the Jand’— 
and, combined with the constituents of water, forms 
veritable fatand butter. It is some consolation to 
know that there are no Jess than seven tons of pure 
carbon diffused through the air, over every acre of 
land, whether barren of fertile, upon the habititable 
globe. 

The earthy pari of the wheat plant forming less 











the number of acres under cultivation, probably,! than three per cent of its solid substance, consists of 
does not vary much from 11,000,000. According to| silica, (Gint,) lime, potash, soda, magnesia. alumina, 
the U. S. census of 1840, the number of persons ac-| (the basis of clay.) chlorme, sulphur, phosphorus, 
tually employed in rural pursuits, was 455.954; while | and a trace cf iron. All these minerals are indis- | 
the whole number actually engaged in manufactures, | pensahle to the production of one goed wheat plant. | 
the mechanical aris, trades, internal, coasting and} Hence, if a farmer had an abundance of all other 
foreign commerce, was 207,172. These brief statis- | elements in his field to grow forty bushels of wheat 
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that will give him the amount desired and save the 

whole cost of cultivating two acres of land. This 

saving may be set down at $8 per acre, which will 

give $16 surplus to be expended in purchasing the 

raw material to produce the extra 66. bushels of 
wheat on the four acres to be cultivated by a new 

process. As about 94 per cent of ripe wheat plants 

consists of carbon and water, charcoal Must be an im- 

portant element in fertilizing the soil. Of the other 

6 per cent about one-half is nitrogen, and the other 

moiety is made up of silica, potash, soda, magnesia, 

alumina, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, and a trace 

of iron. Let the wheat grower take 100 bushels of 
charcoal, grind it fine in a bark mill or pulverize it 

well with flails on a threshing floor, and add thereto 

five bushels of ground plaister. This would not cost 

in most farming districts In the state, over $7, and- 
if the coal and gypsum be placed ina vat or large 
tub and saturated with the urine of eattle, or partiy 

moistened with the liquid excretions of the human 
species, and have five bushels of leached ashes mix- 
ed with the mass, it will contain all the elements of 
133 bushe's of good wheat. Incase the urine can 
not be had, the addition of four bushels of salt will 
give all the soda and chlorine that is needed, while 
the ashes will furnish all the potash, silica and mag 

nesia required, The plaster will yield the sulphur 
and lime, and a bushel of bone dust will give the 
phosphorus. A little copperas will supply the neces- 
sary iron, and the chareoal will not only yield car- 
bon but wil! also absorb ammonia always found in 
rain water when it comes from the clouds. 











tics demonstrate the important truth that agriculture | on an acre, and it should be destitute of phosphorus, 


All these constituents of wheat can be best applied 


is the great productive interest of that of New 
York. : 

Your committee deem it not out of place to in- 
quire whether the half million of laboring people, 
who cultivate eleven millions of acres of fair farm- 
ing lands, do now realize as large a return for their 
capital and industry, asis practicable? 

In the return of the census of 1840, the wheat! 


grown in this state, (12,286,418 bushels,) was esti-, of wheat are apt to imagine that the application of | 


; that defect would be fatal to the crop. There ts good 


to the soil before sowing the seed, but a top dressing 
reason to believe that if a practical wheat grower of a compound of cual, plaster, ashes and sait, moise 
| will restore to his fields every year all the raw ma-| tened with wlatever urine can be collected, may be 
terial of that bread bearing plant, a large crop can| applied to winter or spring wheatin Apri! or May, 
'be harvested from the same soil year aiter year, as} with signal benefit tothe crop. Deep ploughing and 
weil as tolet it be idle, or to cultivate other grain for| thorough draining are important aids in wheat cul- 
three or four years and then grow wheat again —} ture, for reasous which your committee will uotstop 


| 


Persons unacquainted with the very compound nature 


| to explain. 


The liberal use of freshly burnt lime is very bene- 


mated at $1,20 per bushels; corn (10,962,286 bush: lone fertilizing element, lime for instance, ought to| ficial by the way of correcting any acidity of soil; 


els,) at 75 cents; oats (20,675,817 bushels,) at 44) 
cents; and hay (3,127,047 tons.) at $10 per ton. At 
these prices, which are now too high by one third, | 
the aggregate products of all our rural industry were | 
valued at $109,071,416. Reducing this gross sum to | 
$77,000,000, as it ought to be, and divide that by | 
11,000,000, the number of acres in cultivation, and | 
the average crop was worth only seven dollars per | 
acre. 
From considerable experience, much study and re- | 
fiection, your committee are of the opinion that the’ 
11,000,000 acres of cultivated lands in this state. 
might be made to yiell, without any additional 
expence, an average of three dollars per are more of 
the valuable fruits of the earth, than they now do.— 
Jn other words, the same labor, which is now mea- 
surably lost through ignorance of the laws of nature, | 
through inattention to the constituent elements of all 
cultivated plants, and of the affinities that govern | 
their chemical and organic combinations, in practi-| 
cal agriculture, might, by the aid of plain and avail- | 
able science, secure to our farmers ten dollars’ worth | 
of agricultural products, where they now get but 
seven dollars’ worth. For what purpose does the’ 
husbandman toil so hard throughout the year? Is it 
not to transform certain elements of earth, air, and! 
water, into cultivated plants; and these again into 
domestic animals, beef, pork, mutton, butter, cheese | 
and woo}? And what are these elements of earth, | 
air, and water, which the well or ijl-applied Jabor of | 
the farmer, changes, into wheat and other grain, into | 
grass and roots? Where is the practical agricultur.st | 
to find the raw matertal of one good ripe wheat plant; | 
and how must the necessary ingredients be combined | 
and applied to the soil, so as to realize the largest | 
crop at the least expense? 


To say nothing of the gaseous and earthy elements | 
necessary to make good firm wheat straw, we now 
take over 12,000,000 bushels of the raw material of 
wheat bread from our fields every year, cnd never 
stop to inquire whether this system of culture will or 
will not rob our wheat lands of all their bread bear- 
ing elements. Not one particle in a thousand of the 
elements of bread, after entering human mouths, 
ever finds its way back again to the field from whence 
in was taken. If we are certain that the benevolent 
author of our being will create anew, annually, 12,- 
000,000 bushels of those particular ingredients which 
make that amount of wheat, and will keep good al] 
the elements of straw not returned after the harvest, 
then perhaps our fields may not suffer trom continu- 
ous cropping without renovation. But heaven will 
not create one particle of matter for our especial be- 
nefit, though the two and a half millions of people 
In N. Y. shall waste the raw material of 50,000,000 ; 


bushels of grain every year, until they shall have no} 
more to waste. 


twelve other indispensable ingredients in ils compo-| molting their growth. 
sition. 
thrown away in New York alone, in a vain attempt; with all the nitrogen it needs. 
to transmute one material into another. 


stone that will change lime into potash, potash Into) 


| magnesia, magnesia into flint, flint intoclay, clay into; while the wheat that abounds in gluten will make 
stilphur, sulphur into iron, iron into phosphorus, phos- | from seven to fifteen per cent more good bread than 


| work. 





suilfice to produce a good crop. (They are ignorant) and also by absorbing carbonic acid from the air, to 
of the fact that every kernel and stem of wheat has, be given up to the routs of plants, and thereby pro- 


| / ‘ 

A pint of human urine con- 
Millions of days of hard labor are annually | tains ammonia enough to supply a bushel of wheat 
And it is worthy of 
. ‘s i i; r ‘ ? »« , ! 1; * H : < < 
Our farm-| remark that wheat well supplied with nitregen in 
ers are searching for some strange philosopher’s| ammonia, will contain from ten to twenty per cent 
more gluten than tt would if itlacked that element, 


phorus into nitrogen, nitrogen into carbon, and car-| the same quantity of 
bon intooxygen, When a mancan make the half of} tirely of starch. 
a thing equal to the whule, then he may raise a good; In Flanders farmers pay forty slillings, or nearly 


jour composed almost en- 


crop of wheat where the soil lacks one lialf of the ele-| ten dollars a year for the urine of a single cow for 
. o 
that Jength of time, to be used in the culture of - 


ments of that grain. 
Your committee believe it practicable to increase wheat and other crops. Common sense would seem 
the annual produets of our present rural industry 334 | '° teach every agriculturist that he should restore to 
per cent, without the aid of one dollar of additional his fields detent J particte of the liquid and solid excre- 
capital; that is, they believe that full one third of all | Hons of all animals that feed upon his crops. 
agricultural labor 1s Jiterally thrown away by its A little study of the science of animal physiology 
mis-application. The uniform Jaws of nature will] would convince every practical farmer that not far 
not vary nor accommodate the needless ignorance of} from one third of all the grass, hay, roots, and grain 
man. Hence it follows that man must apply his la-| that enters the mouths of his domestic animals is 
ber in strict conformity to the unerring laws that go- neediessly lost, owing to some removable defect in 
vern the changes of matter, or toil on through lite,} their organic structure. Less than one-half of the 
giving two days work for those necessaries and com- | solid matter taken into their stomachs is voided by 
forts, which an understanding of the laws of nature’ the bowels and kidney. On an average, more than 
vould have secured to him in exchauge for one day’s three-fourths of all the carbon that exists in all the 
The whole doctrine of eternal hard work | food of respiratory animals escapes through the lungs. 
and penurious, living as the best means of acquiring } The action of these important organs, which never 
wealth or the comforts of life, your committee deem | ceases night nor day, governs the elaboration of mus- 
unsound. The inevitable efiect of this popular sys: | cle, fat, miik,and wool; im such domestic animals as 
tem is to degrade and brutify, rather than to elevate| are kept for their strength, as the horse and ox; their 
ourrace. Mere muscular labor, mere mechanical] milk, as the cow; their flesh and fat, as the pig; and 
power, no maiter how great its force, without ade-/ their wool, as the sheep. “7 
quate knowledge to guide and direct it, is far more Your committee do not feel at liberty, inviting as 
likely to act wrong than right, for the si:sple reason: is the subject, to extend this report so far as lo. ex- 
that there are five wrong ways to do almost every} plain the means aud process by which the organic 
thing, where there ts one right way. structure of our six millions of sheep, two millions 
Ail men have intellectual organs that require de-| of neat cattle, and as many swine. can be greatly 
velopment and peculiar nourishment, not less than | improved. The loss in one winter by the throwing 
stomachs which need daily food. Ilas not the crea-} away of animal heat in this state alone, which heat 
tor of man manifested his approbation of human ef-| be it known, is generated not by burning cheap fire 
forts to acquire wisdom, even worldly wisdom, by | wood or coal, but by the combustion of the curbon 
making the ignorant in all climes, and in all ages of} in hay, grain, and roots, or of fat in the animal, is 
the world, the servants of the wise? | not less than four millions of dollars. A man that 
A knowledge of the aris of ploughing, sowing and | eats half a pound of beef, two pounds of potatoes 
reaping may do for the purpose of wearing out a) anda half pound of bread will expel with moderate 
productive farm, but something more is necessary to! exercise, carbon enough from his lungs in 24 whe 
enable its owner to give back annually to each of his! to heat 270 pounds of water from 220 up to. blood 
cultivated fields the precise elements removed by; heat. A knowledge of physiology would be of great 
the harvest, and that too at the least possible cx-! practical service to our rural population by teaching 
pense. | them how to avoid many of the exciting causes oF 
Suppose a farmer now cultivates six acres of Jand disease and protracied suffering. - 
in wheat, to harvest 109 bushels, how is he toman-; Your committee respectfully suggest that the les 
age so as to grow 133 bushels at the same expense? gislature might authorize the Siate Agricultural So- 
If he can raise 33 1-3 bushels per aceon four acres, ciety to employ a practical and scientific farmer i@ 
$ a 
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give pubiic lectures througout the state upon practi- 
eal and scientific husbandry, at no higher compensa- 
tion to be drawn from the state treasury than the pay 
of a member of this house, to the great benefit of the 
aricultural interest of the state. Having visited 
every rural district and learned the condition of the 
soil, and in a good degree the precise wants of its 
cultivators, such person, if otherwise compctent, 
could compile a work admirably adapted to all the 
pect circumstances of our farmers, which might 

placed in all our school district liabraries, at the 
expense of the funds of such libraries. A work on 
practical and scientific$husbandry, embracing all the 
discoveries and improvements recently made in this 
most important branch of productive industry and 
carried home to the fireside of every practical 
farmer, could not fail of being eminently serviceable 
to the community at large. 

In the opinion of your committee, practical science 
to be truly useful, should be carried home to the un- 
derstanding of every mind which controls a pair of 
Jaboring hands, that those hands may work at all 
times tu the best advantage. The knowledge of the 
few no matter how profuund, can never compensate 
for the ignorance of the many. ‘There are moral 
considerations, which might be urged with graat pro- 
priety in favor of agricultural and mechanical schools 
and public lectures upon the natural sciences, insep- 
arably blended with the every day operations of life; 
but your committee may well leave them to the 
good sense of the house. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEE, 
JOHN JAMISON, 
WARNER ABBOTT, 
JAMES GROOM, 
JOHH L. COLE, 
Committee on agriculture. 


THE SUGAR TRADE. 

The last number of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
contains a long and valuable article on the ‘Sugar 
Trade of the World,” prepared from authentic data. 
To this article we are indebted for the following in- 
formation. 

Sugar isextracted from other vegetables than the 
eane. In France and Russia it is extracted from the 
beet-root; in some parts of France from grapes; in 
India from the date; in America from the maple, In- 
dian corn, and the Mexican agave. But none of these 
plants yield so large a quantity of the saccharine 
matter, or so freely as the cane. 

The sugar cane is a tropical plant, and will not 
flourish north of the 30th degree of north latitude or 
south of the 54th degree of south latitude. 

The Merchant’s Magazine considers in the present 
number the sugar-importing countries; reserving the 
sugar exporting countries for the next number. 

G. Britain and Ireland imported in 1841, 4,035,845 
ewts. of sugar of which were exported 629,317 cwts 
either raw or refined. The total of sugar importec 
into Great Britain in 1842 was 234,063 tons, of whicl: 
103,000 were for home consumption. 

A considerable portion of the sugar consumed in 
France is manufactured in that country from beet- 
root. In 1840 the product of beet-rcot sugar in 
France was 26,0000 tons. During the same yeur, 
78,000 tons of foreign sugar were imported into 
France, and 10,500 tons were exported; leaving for 
the consumption of the whole of France, 93, 5U0 tons. 
"The product of beet-root sugar in France has fallen 
off materially during the Jast few years, notwithstand- 
ing the high duties imposed upon foreign sugar. 

In 1840, 110,000 tons of sugar were imported into 
Holland, valued at £2,432,749. The same year was 
exported raw sugar to the value of £276,000, and re- 
fined sugar to the value £2,112,000. ‘Ihe bulk of 
the sugar imported into Holland is intended to be re- 
exported in the shape of refined sugar. 

enmark in 1838 imported 94,090 cwts. Hamburgh 
in 1840, 45,300 tons. ‘The German states under the 
Zoll-Verein, in 1840, about 55,000 tons of sugar; 
and produced 6,500 tons of beet-root sugar; exporting 
2,000 tons, and leaving about 99,500 tons for home 
consumption. af 

The sugar consumed in Austria is partly bect-root 
and partly cane sugar. ‘The quantity of the former 
being 3,200 tous; of the latter 29,000 tons. 

‘The imports of sugar into Belgium amounted in 
1838 to 15,000 tons. Amount of beet-root manu- 
factured there, 15,000 tons. Amount exported un- 
known. 

The consumption of sugar in [taly is about 35,000 
tons; of Spain and Portugal 41,000 tons; of Sweden 
97,106 cwls.; of Russia 42,000 tons; of which 7,500 
are supposed to be beet-root. 

The import of sugar into the United States in 1839 
was 195,231,273 Ibs. at a cost of $10,000,000. In 
1840 about 120,000,000 Ibs. at a cost of $6,000,000. 





sumption. 
164,644. Amount imported 580,000,000 Ibs. 

consumption in 184] about 132,200 tons. 
The British colonies imported in 1839 about 
42,000,000 Ibs. 
The whole amount of sugar consumed in the coun- 
tries above mentioned is estimated at 706,593 tons. 
[Troy Whig. 
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SENATE. 

Marcu 14. Mr. Haywood gave notice of his in- 
tention to ask leave to introduce a bill to reduce the 
salaries of the president, secretaries, attorney gene- 
ral, &c., &c. 

The bill to grant land for the Fox and Wisconsin 
navigation, was recommitted on motion of Mr. Tall- 
madge, to the committee on public lands. 

The further consideration of the Oregon resolution 
was postponed, 

After the consideration of executive business, the 
senate adjourned. 


Marcu 15. Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. Mr. Tall- 
madge, from the committee on public lands, to whom 
had been recommitted the bill for the improvement 
of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, reported the same 
with an amendment, which strikes out the amend- 
ment adopted on motion of the senator from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Huywood,) deducting the amount of 
the grant from the lands granted under the distribu- 
tion act, and also striking out the amendment requir- 
ing the assent of the territory of Wisconsin to the 
act before it shall take effect. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved that the bill be now consi- 
dered, 

Mr. Haywood said he felt it to be his duty to stand 
firm and resist these large appropriations of lands to 
the territories and new states, and he wished an op- 
portunity to present his views on the subject as it 
now presented itself. It was now proposed to en- 
large the provisions of the distribution act, so as to 
give nearly half a million of acres more to one of 
the territories, and he was desirous to show to his con- 
stituents what was the pesition of both sides of this 
question. 

The consideration of the bill was then progressed 
with. 

Mr. Haywood moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out the word ‘not,’ so as to read that the 
lands appropriated by this bill shall be deducted from 
the lands granted to Wisconsin by the distribution 
bill; and upon this he asked the yeas and nays. 


After remarks from Messrs. McDuffie, King, Tap- 
pan, Berrien, Critlenden, Sevier, Walker, &c., the yeas 
and nays were taken, and stood yeas 11, nays 31, so 
Mr. Haywood’s amendment was not adopted. 


Mr. Allen moved to amend so as to provide that 
the act shall not take effect until the legislature of 
Wisconsin shall signify its consent to the act. 

Mr. Walker proposed to modify the amendment so 
as to reserve the lands from sale for twelve montis, 
and to limit that as the time within whieh the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin may signify her assent to the act. 
Mr. Allen accepted the modification; and the ques- 
tion being taken, the amendment, as modified, was 
rejected by yeas 16, nays 27. 

After adopting or rejecting various other amend- 
ments the subject was postponed till Monday. 


Distribution act. The bill from the house for the 
repeal of the act providing for the distribution among 
the states of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands being taken up for reference— 

Mr. Crittenden moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. King asked if it was the senator's intention to 
call up the bill again? 

Mr. Crittenden. Never, while I live. 

Mr. Allen called for the yeas and Lays. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed 
to, as fullows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fuster, Francis, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Junnson, Mangum, Miiler, More- 
head, Porter, Sunmons, ‘Tallmadge, Upham, White, 
W oudbridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, 
Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Fairfield, Fulton, Hanne- 
gan, Haywoud, Henderson, King, McDuffie, Seniple, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wnghi—l9, 

The senate adjourned Ull the 18th. 

Marcu 18. Oregon. The consideration of the 
resolution offered by Mr. Semple, was resumed. 

Mr. .drcher, (chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations,) arose and addressed the senate at length, 
in opposition to the resolution. 

What was the resolution they were invited to 





The greater part of this was retained fur home cor- 





The amount produced in 1841 was 126,-| function which ndepelstly belonged to him, as the 


executive officer of this government, in givin 
to Great Britain that the joint satoneuie by <i 
nations, of the territory of Oregon should hencefor. 
ward cease. From whom was this advice to the 
resident to come? From the senate, as a collatera 
ranch of the government, and not as a component 
part of the treaty-making power. 

_The right of the senate, in this character, to ad- 

vise the president in regard to the continuance of the 
terms of a treaty, was by some strenuously denied. 
Without entering upon that question he should turn 
his attention to one of much greater practical im. 
portance; it was this. With what motive, with what 
avowed motive was this resolution pressed upon the 
senate, and what was the real import of the resolu. 
tion, and what must be its effect? The purpose was 
not concealed; the motive was avowed The motive 
was a distrust of the senate. Did not gentlemen on 
the other side plainly tell this body that they were 
afraid that a treaty should be submitted to the se- 
nate, and that this resolution was introduced with an 
express view of preventing such an event? The gen- 
tlemen went into elucidation of their meaning b 
running into that eternal theme, (which it seemed 
the gentlemen styling themselves democrats never 
could avoid,) the late treaty of Washington. They 
told the senate, and they told the country, that in the 
negotiation and ratification of that treaty we had been 
cheated; and that, therefore, they were not willing to 
let the executive make another treaty with England 
Jest we should be cheated again. This was the im- 
port of the resolution; that was the end it was intend- 
ed to accomplish. Thus this attempt to exercise an 
illegitimate control over another co-crdinate branch 
of the government directly involved the casting of 
shame and reproach upon the senate as a component 
part of the treaty-making power. Nor was this mere 
inference; it was matter of fact; the reason had been 
avowed, The gentlemen made no secrect of their 
intention to prevent this government from entering 
upon that negotiation, which all understood to be in 
contemplation from the arrival of a minister said to 
be charged with this important duly. 
Mr. A. should direct himself more immediately to 
the remarks of the honorable senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Buchanan.) who had declared that his 
general object in supporting the resolution was to 
preserve to us the territory and to preserve peace.— 
Now, as to the objects in view, they were precisely 
those of Mr. A. himself. He, too, wished to pre- 
serve the territory and to preserve peace. But what 
sort of an argument was that with which the honor- 
yable senator had premised his remarks? He had as- 
serted peremptorily, and over and over, that if the 
senate should refuse to adopt the resolution, it would 
thereby bring dishonor on the government and on the 
country. Mr. A. should endeavor to dispose of that 
assertion first. 


How would it dishonor us? How long had we 
stood, in reference to this territory, precisely in the 


honorable gentleman mean to stigmatize with sub- 
mitting to their country’s dishonor all the adminis- 
trations who had been in possession of power in this 
country for more than twenty years? Andon what 
ground was this assertion put forth? Because a treaty 
was made with Great Britain in 1842, in which oth- 
er questions were adjusted but this left untouched. 
Now, had the senator produced, or could he produce, 
any evidence that this Oregon question had, in that 
treaty, been ever made a subject of negotiation at 
ul? Any proof that, if it were, Great Britain had 
done us any wrong 1n leaving it as it had stood for so 
many years? Because the senator close to suppose, 
gratuitously to imagine, that Great Britain did in that 
negotiation deny what he conceives to be due to this 
country, were we to violate all the usages and out- 
rage all the courtesies of nations, and adopt a course 
that could but Jead to war? 

The senator smiled; but if Mr. A.’s strength did 
not fail him, he would, before he sat down, make 
that position good. The ground of dishonor as aa 
assumed injustice on the part of England, which had 
not been and could not be proved. ‘This surely was 
avery questionable ground for saying that, unless 
this resolution be adopted, the nation would be dis- 
honored, No; Mr. A. would tell the gentleman be- 
fore he had done, how this nation would be disho- 
nored. 

The avowed purpose of this resolution was, as he 
had said, to obstruct an expected negotiation. 

Mr. Buchanan, interposing. On the contrary, ils 
object was to give greater facility to that negoti- 
ation. 

Mr. Archer appealed to the whole senate whether 
gentlemen on the other side of the chamber, who 
had introduced and had supported this resolution, had 
not openly admitted thatsuch was their object? Mr. A. 





adop® It was thatthe president should exercise a 


would do the honorable senator from Pennsylvaniay 
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(Mr. Buchanan) the justice to admit that he had, 
with great personal honor to himself and with great 
advantage to his country, sustained a high diplomatic 
character at a distinguished court abroad; and since 
then he had filled with equal credit and advantage 
the honorable chair of the committee on foreign re- 
Jations in this body. Now he would, under these 
circumstances, appeal to the honorable gentleman tu 
say whether it was not laid down by all writers on 
the law of nations, that all civilized nations were 
bound to entertain a proffered negotiation on points 
of misunderstanding and mutual dispute before re- 
sorting to open rupture? and this even in regard to 
questions which seemed the most clear and evident? 
But here was a question of title which, however we 
might be convinced we had the right of the matter, 
must be confessed on all hands to be of a complicat- 
ed character, and we had been negotiating about it 
some eighteen or twenty years. 

To bring it to a final settlement a further negotia- 
tion was now invited: invited not by the British go- 
vyernment but by our own. Yet what was the advice 
of those who advocated this resolution? It was, that 
after inviting this negotiation, we should, when our 
invitation had been accepted, turnaoo. and sudden- 
ly repel all negotiation on the matter. When the 
negotiator of a foreign government had come to our 
doors in compliance with our own invitation, we 
should shut the door in his face and declare that we 
considered negotiation as public dishonor, and that 
we would at once seize the whole territory in dis- 
pute into our own hand, and that an armed hand. 


Mr. Buchanan. So far from any desire to repel 
the negotiator, it was proposed to give this notice in 
order to render the negotiation more successful. 

Mr. .frcher again appealed to all who had witness- 
ed the debate whether he had not justly stated what 
had been the uniform tone and tenor of the remarks 
of the friends of the resolution. The senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Allen) had expressly declared that his 
purpose was to obstruct that negotiation, which Mr. 
A., speaking officially in his place, had notified the 
senate was expected to take place. And, on the as- 
sumption he took, the gentleman was right enough. 
He assumed that we should be cheated again, as we 
had been cheated before. 

And here Mr. A. could not but express his great 
surprise and regret that gentlemen should so often 
have alluded to the treaty of Washington as disgrace- 
ful in its character, and as having been condemned 
by the undisputed voice of the whole country. How 
had that treaty passed this senate? By a vote of 39 to 
9! Not by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, 
but by three-fourths of the entire body. In 1838 
there was a negotiation with the British government 
in relation to our northeastern boundary, and a bill 
proposing forcibly to occupy the portion of territory 
we claimed on that frontier was referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, over which the honora- 
ble gentleman then presided. Mr. A. would quote 
to the gentleman and to the senate a sentence or two 
from the report made by him on that occasion. — 
{Here Mr. A. quoted the report, in which Mr. B. 
had expressed his ‘reliance on the sense of justice 
of tlie British government,” and his confidence that 
when better informed as to the right of the question 
in dispute, she would “hasten to relinquish ber pre- 
tentions.”’] 

Mr. Buchanan. I acknowledge that I was entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. .4rcher said he was sorry to hear the senator 
say so. Mr. A. had read it with the express intention 
of doing him honor, and as a proof thata diploma- 
tist of no ordinary standing entertained the very sen- 
timents which Mr. A. had this day expressed. This 
had been the senator’s language in regard to a na- 
tional dispute then of sixty years’ standing, and in 
regard to whjch, after the lapse of so long a time, 
Great Britain still refused to do us justicé; yet as the 
official organ of a most important committee of this 
body, the honorable senator had promulgated to the 
world his confidence in a returning sense of justice 
in that government. His honorable friend must ex- 
perience some difliculty in reconciling the language 
then used by him with thathe now employed; and he 
would venture to say to his friend, that, as he could 
not stick to both, he thought it would do him henor 
to elect the former. 

Now for his way of preserving peace. The sena- 
tor from Illinois, (Mr. Alchison,) who acquitted him- 
self so ably in the first speech made in support of 
the resolution, had asked with a naivete almost amus- 
ing, how it could be an offence to give a notice which 
the very terms of the treaty itself contemplated and 
provided for? And the same question had been put, 
as if it were unanswerable, by the senator from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) Why, who had said, 
or ever pretended, that the ofience would lie in the 

notice, in itself considered? Not at all. The danger 
of offence lay not in the notice, but in the sequel of 





such a notice. Would gentlemen here say that, after 
giving such a notice, they meant to stop at that point? 
that they would not go further? No; they would 
not say this. They had had a disposition before any 
such notice to go into the territory: after it was given, 
the would hold themselves bound in honor to go in 
and take armed possession. j 

Jt was true that England would do wisely to give 
us twenty such territories as Oregon rather than to 
enter into a war with this government; but that was 
no reason we should make war inevitable. Gen- 
tlemen first made it a point of honor that we should 
take armed possession of this territory, and then they 
would force England to substitute her point of honor 
for a question of policy. Who did not know that, 
with a such a nation, when her honor pointed one 
way and policy another, the question of honor must 
and surely would override the question of policy?— 
Even if there were a party in England ever so weil 
disposed to yield up the whole matter, after we put 
it in that attitude no ministry would beso tame as 
not to go to war. They would be compelled to do 
it. Yet this was the honorable senator’s mode of 
avoiding war! ‘The infelicity of the senator’s argu- 
ment was not that it was not true, but that it was the 
very reverse of being true. Instead of preserving 
to us, as he proposed, both the territory and peace, 
his plan would make it very doubtful whether we 
should preserve the territory, and perfectly certain 
that we could not preserve a state of peace. 

But, supposing that no war should immediately 
come, and suppose the resolution adopted, would 
they not be bound immediately to prepare for war?— 
Would they not be bound to anticipate that England 
might declare war? We should have said to her, 
“There shail be no more negotiation: let each nation 
put itself upon its own its own rights and its own 
power.” Did gentlemen suppose that, after such a 
negotiation, England would not provide for going to 
war? and ought not we, in that case, to do the same? 
And. if so, when? Next year?. Why, by next year 
England would have prepared herself. If we did any 
thing at preparation we ought todo itnow. Gentle- 
men would throw the territory at once into the grasp 
of England, and then fold their arms and make no 
provision to meet her in arms. No, we must provide 
for consequences. Rome in the zenith of her glory 
was not equaltoher. Yet this powerful nation we 
were to provoke, and make no preparation to meet 
the struggle. A war with such a power must neces- 
sarily be attended with heavy expense; yet what was 
the condition of our finances? We had lately im- 
posed restrictions and limitations on our navy; we 
had reduced our army; our commerce had been much 
prostrated. And yet that senator who, when our 
treasury was overflowing, and when we had a sur- 
plus of thirty-seven millions, with Andrew Jackson 
at the head of the nation, saw no reason for any such 
notification to England, and no sacrifice of national 
honor in continuing the slatus quo, now, with an im- 
poverished treasury, a falien trade, a small navy, and 
still smaller army, and with an executive whom no 
party in the country would ever think of trusting for 
one moment with the helm in the storm of war, now 
he must take steps wich must lead to hostilities. 


Mr. A. did not say that under any executive the 
nation was unable to defend itself againstthe world; 
but was it advisable, under such circumstances, to 
provoke a war? A war—and to what end? To get 
Oregon? Did not gentlemen say that, atany rate, 
we must ultimately get it? What, then, was the ob- 
ject for which this risk was to be run? this expendi- 
ture to be incurred? Why, simply to get this distant 
territory a liltle sooner, when we were destined, inc- 
vitably, according to their own showing, to have it 
in the end; aye, and ina short time too! He hoped 
the senate would not let the force of this remark 
escape their recollection. We were going to war 
with the greatest power on earth, not for Oregon, 
but to get possession of Oregon a little sooner! Was 
ever such a proposal made toa grave deliberative 
body in the world before? 

This, Mr. A. held, was not only not the way to 
get the territory, but the ouly way to lose it, if lost 
it cyuld be. 

Mr. A., in concluding, said he had intended to va. 
ry the form of the motion he had made from a re- 
ference of his resolution, to laying it on the table.— 
He should not do so yet, nor untilevery gentleman 
had satisfied himself with speaking to it. It had been 
predicted that this negotiation would prove abortive; 
possibly it might, and in that case the resolution 
could be called up at any time and be referred to the 
committee on foreign relations. 

Mr. Rives, said he did notrise with a view to take 
part in the bebate on questions of an important and 
delicate character, which he understood to be now 
under negotiation. This was not the time, nor was 
this the forum, for such discussion. it had appeared 
to him fromm the beginning that the whole debate had 
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been eminently inopportune, inappropriate, and im- 
prudent; and such as was wholly without precedent 
in the annals of any civilized government on earth. 
What a spectacle had this chamber exhibited for 
weeks past! Had not the members of this body as- 
sumed to negotiate between this government and fo- 
reign powers? Had they not presented the novel 
sight of fifty-two plenipotentiaries discussing deli- 
cate questions of diplomacy with one of the greatest 
powers of the world? A}l differing, too, among them- 
selves; showing their hands to each other and to the 
world! While, all the while, the British ambassa- 
dor sat snugly in his cabinet, and read and contem- 

plated all their arrangements and opinions, and cau- 
tiously guarded hisown. It was a very unequal 

game; and such as never had been played before in 
the diplomatic history of the world. He did not, 
therefore, rise to take any partina disquisition so 
eminently and obviously irregular and mischie 

vous. 

He had risen to correct errors of fact into which 
the honorable senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bu- 
chanan) had (allen, in reference to the negotiation of 
a treaty which had lately been consummated. It was 
well known that the ill-fated negotiation of 1842 (ill- 
fated, he meant, as to the animadversions and criti- 
cisms, with which it had been assailed) resulted in a 
compromise, of which very different views were 
taken. ‘That treaty, however, had undergone a most 
searching examination in that chamber, and had then 
received the most emphatic sanction in the vote by 
which it was ratified. Not the vote of two-thirds of 
the senate, but a vote almost unanimous: all being in 
favor of it save some eight or nine dissentients The 
treaty had been since received with equal if not still 
greater approbation by the American people, and 
was now almost every where the subject of congra- 
tulation and applause. Still, attempts had been made 
from time to time to unsettle the public judgment, 
and to inflame and excite resentment in the public 
mind, under the*idea that, either through the perfidy 
of those who had negotiated it, or throngh some 
blunder in those who gave it their ratification, the 
national rights had been shamefully sacrificed. 

It caused Mr. R. deep regret to be obliged to say 
that the senator from Pennsylvania, who usually so 
strictly conformed to the decorum of the senate, not 
content with having performed what he believed to 
be his duty in voting against the treaty, and in put- 
ting forth an able and learned defence of his vote, 
had followed the example of others in reviving feel- 
ings which could have no possible good effect in re- 
lation to the treaty which had been consumated, but 
might operate to impede other negotiations with the 
same power. While the senator forbore to use lan- 
guage directly offensive, he said enough to let out the 
conclusion (and which he evidently sought to impress 
upon all) that in that transaction this government 
had been disgraced. ‘True, the honorable senator 
had not used the word, but he had said that, by some 
extraordinary delusion in this body, the government 


had been swindled into a surrender of its rights and 
honor. Was this so? 


The senator had brandished over the majority here 
a resurrectionary map which was said to have been 
found in the library of the late king George II[, on 
which was traced the northeastern boundary be- 
tween us and Great Britain by the king’s own royal 
hand; and that this line went to concede the entire 
claim of the United States, and to show that Eng- 
land had not the shadow ofa right to what she claim- 
ed as the true line meant by the treaty of 1733.— 
And, not content with all this, the senator added that 
this damaing piece of sclf-conviction was in the hands 
of lord Ashburton at the very moment he made such 
professions of conscientious conviction that the Bri- 
lish claim was in conformity with the true inteut of 
the framers of treaty of 1753. 

Mr. Buchanan. Sir Robert Peel says so. 

Mr. Rives, resuming, said he would show that the 
senator had mistaken the meaning of Sir Robert 
Peel. The senator told the senate that this map of 
the king’s was in the possession of lord Ashburton 
when he assured Mr. Webstcr in the most solemn 
manner that it was his belief the negotiators of that 
treaty meant to throw all the waters which were tri. 
butary to the river St. John, within the British terri- 
tory. Now if the map was such as the senator re- 
presented it to be, it was impossible lord Ashburton 
could with honor have made such an asseveration — 
The senator, believing it to be so, said he should ap- 
ply no epithet ta the transaction. And well might 
he say so; no epithet in the language would be strong 
enough to express the infamy which must brand 
any government which could conduct its high 
diplomatic intercourse in such a manner. But, on 
the other hand, if it was not true, then it was due te 
public faith, due to truth, and to justice, due to the 
high sanctions under wi.ie) modern diplomacy was 
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rected as it had been made. Mr. R. who had so 

large a responsibility to sustain in having ratified'the 

treaty, felt it his duty to refute a‘statement ‘50 dis- 

graceful. He was very confident that when the en- 
tire history of all the transactions «connected with 
that treaty came tobe known, there was not one ofatl 

those who had given it theirsanction who vould ever’ 
have cause to regret the deed, notwithstanding al! 

the attempts now made, repeated, and persisted in to 

bring them to the stool of repentance for what they 

had done. 

The senator said this damning proof of the false- 
hood of the British claim was in the hands of ford 
Ashburton when he so solemnly, and with such ap- 
pearance of frankness and sincerity, pressed that 
claim in the negotiation. Where did the senator see 
this? Mr. R. read no such assertion in the speech of 
Sir Robert Peel.. The senator must have been mis- 
lead by applying the ‘term ‘‘the noble lord’to lord 
Ashburton, instead of understanding it as it was ob- 
viously intended, to apply to lord Palmerston. Sir 
Robert Peel had not said it was in the possession of 
lord Ashburton; he said it had all the while been in 
possession of ‘the noble lord; meaning, not lord 
Ashburton at all, but lord Palmerston. The speech 
in which the sentence occurred was a reply to lord 
Palmerston. Sir Robert had frequently referred to 
him before as *‘the noble lord,” and he still referred 
to him in the passage in question. [Mr. R. here 
quoted the speech, from what he said was an authen- 
lic version of it.} 

Mr. Buchanan. Lord Palmerston did not commu 
nicate with Mr. Webster. 


Mr. Rives. That’s another affair. Mr. R. was 
anxious, extremely anxious, to show that a man for 
whom all felt the affectionate respect whicli his 
manners and character were so well calculated to 
conciliate, had not been guilty of this foul fraud. 
There was, he repeated it, nothing to show that this 
map of George III. had ever been in possession of 
Lord Ashburton, or wasever seen by him. When 
Lord Palmerston was thus charged by Sir Robert 
Peel he made no denial of the charge. It was said 
that Lord Palmerston was notthe minister under 
whose instructions the treaty had been negotiated — 
they were instructions of Lord Aberdeen. Mr. R. 
said he held in his hand a note which, possibly, the 
honorable senator had not thought it worth his while 
to read, but which had an important bearing on this 
subject. It was written by a member of the New 
York Historical Society; and, though it had no name 
attached to it, its being the production of a member of 
that socicty was a sufficient guaranty that if was 
worthy of respect. [Here Mr. R. read the note, 
the purport of which the reporter understood to be, 
that Lord Aberdeen had declared that lie was igno- 
rant of the existence of such a map until after the 
treaty had been completed, and that Lord Ashburton 
was EQUALLY 80, till after hisreturn to England. jfMr. 
R. suid he was satisfied, if the senator from Penn- 
sylvania partook in that common sentiment of re- 
spect and regard entertained by his countrymen in 
general towards Lord Ashburton, he could not but 
rejoice to find that the aspersion which he under- 
stood to rest upon his honor was wholly destitute of 
foundation. Lord Ashburton had another map, and 
agentleman in his eye from Maine knew that that 
was the map he produced in the negotiation. But 
what was it? One of Barton’s, witha erayon line 
upon it showing the extent of the British claim. 
This map was communicated by Mr. Webster to the 
Maine commissioners, and was instantly refute! as 
spurious. ‘This was the only map Lord Astiburton 
had. Andit gave Mr. R. pleasure to say that there 
was not in the history of the world a negotiation to 
be found in which the same degree of manly frank 
ness, good faith, honor, simplicity, and honesty of 
purpose were to be found. The subject-matter was 
one of equal importance and difficulty; it was one 
which had baffled all the efforts of preceding nego- 
tiators, and no less of the arbiter to whom the whole 
question was referred. ‘Two independent sovereign- 
ties, those of Maine and of Massachusetts, were in- 
volved, and must coneur,and they did concur; and 
all the conduct of the four parties who enzaged in 
the affair wassuch as to do them infinite and lasting 
honor. 

Mr. R. had spoken of the unusual, and even neigh- 
borly frankness which had prevailed throughout the 
negotiation. ‘The parties seemed to have had before 
their eyes the noble language of their ancestors, 
who, previously to the peace of the revolution, had 
declared that reciprocal advantage and mutual con- 
venience constituted the only sure basis of peace, 
and that therefore a treaty, to be enduring, should 
be founded on equity and reciprocity, so that all par- 
tial advantages, which are the seeds of discord, 
stiould be excluded, and thus peace might be secured 
and perpetuated. 





Mr. RK. would bear his testimony to the honor of 
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England’s representative in that negotiation, even at 
the expense of seeming todefend a foreignerand an 
Englishman. ‘Though Lord Ashburton was a fo- 
reigner, and an Englishman, Mri R. was not afraid 
to do him justice. He came to these shores as’the 
friend of America and the friend of England; the 
friend (to use his own noble language) to our com- 
mon race; the friend of universal peace, and under 
the deep conviction that it‘was the interest of both 
nations to preserve a good understanding. He had: 
signalized along career of public usefulness in his 
own country by a uniform friendship for the United 
States. He came to us as’ the minister of peace; but! 
if the purpose of England in‘ seeuring that object re- 
quired the hase and miserabie trick of which the 
senator from Pennsylvania had accused him, he was: 
not the man to undertake such a task. 

Mr. R. said he should feel that he was wanting in 
common justice, nay, to eommon humanity, and 
moreover as ignorant no less of the Jaw of nations, 
(which guarded the reputation as much as the per- 
son of a foreign -minister,) had he forborne to reply 
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the time. The map of Jay and the map of George 
III. were identical, savers respected this eastern line. 
Those who had ratified the treaty might now rejoice 
that providence itself had interposed and vindicated 
the ways of peace to man. » «i. 

Mr. R. said he had asked ‘an honored friend of his 
belonging to: the army to give liim an estimate of the 
number of acres north of St. John’s and east of the 
Madawaska; and it turned out that this alone amount. 
ed to fully one half of all the Jand we had surren- 
dered to Great Britain; it contained more than a mil- 
lion and a halfof-acres. Add to this all we had got 
by ascertaining the true position of the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, and it would amount to more 
than all we had surrendered: | Would any mun main- 
tain that this mutual correction inthe understandin 
of the agreement should not have been made? There 
was but one rule in foro consciencie; an agreement 
or promise was always to he carried out in the sense 
the promiser supposed the other party to understand 
it in. Apply that sound principle of morals to this 
case, and it wouk! have given to Great Britain more 





to the eharge of the senator from Pennsylvania, and 
to show that it was utterly baseless. And Mr. R. 
felt himself called upon the more to do this’ be- 
cause of the lesson which the senator drew from this 
charge. It was, to beware of England! She had 
cheated us once—she would cheat us again. That 
was the moral of the senator’s argument. If he 
could not produce some better evidence to support 
so foul a charge against an otherwise unspotted and 


honorable man, he thought what had now been stat- 


ed would go far towards clearing the fameof that 
distinguished stranger from so unworthy on imputa- 
tion. 

Mr. R. now went into some ‘explanations in refe- 
rence to this map, of which so much had been at- 


tempted to be made. If it was what he supposed it 


to be, and had no doubt it was, so far from going 
wholly in favorof our claims and against those of 
Great Britain, it showed that neither party were 
wholly right or wholly wrong: and, therefore, the 
recent treaty, as ratified, had in fact only carried out 
in substance the intentions of the framers of the ori- 
ginal treaty of 1783. 

Sir Robert Peel's language showed it was Mitch- 
ell’s map of 1755, (by mistake marked as 1753,) and 
he had said that it followed the outline of the Ame- 
rican claim. He must revert to the original contro- 
versy. The dificulty was to find the northwest an- 
gle of Nova Scotia, which was the starting point in 
the boundary, as described by the treaty. ‘That cor- 
ner was to be found atthe intersection of a north 
line from the source of the St. Croix and a line of 
highlands separating streams running into the St. 
Lawrence and into the Atlantic Ocean. In this de- 
scription there were two elements. The first ques- 
tion was, where were these highlands? Were they 
north or south of the river St. John? We said they 
were north, England said they were south of that ri- 
ver. When this was ascertained, we had the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia. The map in question 
went to show that in this respect we were right and 
Engiand was wrong; the highlands did lie north of 
the river. Butas to the north line the case was dif- 
ferent. We thought it intersected these highlands 
opposite the Metis river: but this map proved that 
the intersection took place fitty miles further west, 
thus throwing a body of land within the British ter- 
ritory which we thought lay in the state of Maine. 
This map proved that the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia lay at Lake Temiscouta. In this respect the 
mapof Mr. Jay coincided with this king’s map. 
Both maps showed we were wrong asto the line, 
put rightas to the highlands. 

Mr. R. here went into a good deal of geographical 
detail, and quoted with high commendation the lan- 
guage of Mr. Gallatin, whose surprising sagacity, 
amounting almost to intuition, had thus by an unex- 
pected event in providence been proved and illus- 
trated. ‘Both Gallatin and’ Livingston had felt there 
was a difficulty in making out our claim with clear- 
ness; and the latler had even expressed his willing- 
ness to admit that if a line due north from the St. 
Croix did not touch any highlands, it might be de- 
flected to the west till it did—under the legal doc- 
trine, that if the description of a treaty boundary 
did not correspond with the natural objects referred 
to, it must be so interpreted as to refer to them, the 
features of nature being made to control the terms 
intended to refer to them. He thought that these 
highlands, would be found west of the St. Francis: 
and on that basis General Jackson offered to settle 
the boundary. It was now found that the northwest 
corner of Nova Scotia was at the Temiscouta Jake; 
and on the same principle the line must be deflected 
to the west till it should meet that lake. 

A high moral principle, a principle of national mo- 
rality, bound both parties to interpret the treaty as 


théy believed those who made the treaty intended at 


than she got by this abused treaty of 1842.) Thus 
those. who had acted in a spirit of peace, now had 
their reward. He was no advocate for a disgrace- 
l ful surrender of our rights, but, when these rights 
could be maintained in consistency with the publie 
peace, he hailed that peace as the most precious of 
blessings, for he was not of the school which held 
that war was the only school of chivalry, honor, and 
virtne. 

The senator from Pennsylvania had brandished the 
dry bones of George III. over the head of the sena- 
tor from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden,) and had asked 
him whether, since the discovery of this royal map, 
he would now .conclude such a treaty? Mr. R. 
thought that with the explanations now given, he 
might answer for the senator that he would, and 
with greater willingness than before its discovery, 
notwithstanding the senator in such tones of triumph 
derided the majority as having been humbugged and 
cheated. 

Mr. R. said he hoped he should not be deemed to 
have gone into an improper episode in making 
these explanations respecting the late treaty. Ithad 
first been done by other gentlemen with a view to 
show up the cheatry which had been practised on us, 
and that we ought to beware of England as a false 
and pilfering power. Mr. R. did not know what 
might be in reserve for us in relation to Oregon; but 
this he would say, that if there was any prospect of 
having that question settled on terms as favorable as 
those relating to the northwestern boundary, he 
should think it happy for both countries, as well as 
for the interests of humanity and general peace, that 
the negotiation should go on. But did not the senator 
from Pennsylvania seek to interpose an obstacle to 
its progress? The senator disclaimed it, and said his 
object was, on the contrary, to facilitaté the negotia- 
tion. To facilitate i? How? According to all the 
history of nations, such a facility would be consider- 
ed as a rupture in limine. 

He did not say that the notice in itself would form 
a just ground of complaint—far from it: under ordi- 
nary circumstances it could be none; but look at the 
circumstances now existing. We now held the ter- 
ritory in common, and amicably. Neither party 
held it as hostile to the other. If we terminated 
this tenure, which party would be in the best posi- 
tion for seizing upon 1? England, with a vast un- 
occupied disposable force in the vicinity, which she 
could with ease transport to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, or we, embarrassed in our finances, with our 
sparse population and small military means? The 
question, in that case, must come to a settlement by 
force; before that, we owed it to the peace of the 
world to make an effort to avoid such an. issue. 


Mr. Buchanan, said that two replies had been al 
ready made to his speech; and now angther had fol- 
lowed. He was’ not going to reply to any of 
them. He had made what he thoug!:t a satisfactory 
explanation to the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Criltenden,) exonerating him and his friends from all 
imputation in their motives in voting for the late 
treaty. Yet he was sincerely glad to hear the sena- 
tor now say that he was ready to extend our laws to 
Oregon. 

Mr. Rives. J offered to do that last session. 

Mr. Buchanan resumed. This had not been his 
purpose in rising. Two distinct issues of fact had 
been made. He had stated that Sir Robert Peel did 
declare that a map had been taken from the library 
of the late king George II. and deposited in the of- 
fice of foreign affairs, which had a line drawn by the 
king’s own hand, and endorsed “This is the line of 
Mr. Oswald’s treaty;” i. e. the treaty of 1783. And 
further, that, in the opinion of Sir Kobert Peel and 
Lord Brougham, that map, if. produced, would have 
settled the question of boundary in favor of the U. 
States, and that he had then said that the map was 
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in the possession of Lord Ashburton. _ Mr: Be had 
before him an extract from Sir Robert Peel’s speech; 
but as the honorable senator thought he had reflected 
too severely on Lord Ashburton, he would say thet 
he would further examine the report of the debate, 
and if it did not prove all he had said, he never was 
more mistaken in his life; butaf he found it did not, 
he should to-morrow be the ‘first man to come for- 
eward and say he had been mistaken. 

' Mr. Choate, moved that the subjec tbe for the pre- 
sent passed over. 

The motion was agreed to, and the senate ad- 
journed. . 

Marcu 19. The consideration of the Fox and 
Wisconsin bill was resumed. i 

Mr. Allen, offered anamendment striking out the 
whole bill after the enacting clause and mserting in 
lieu thereof a provision granting to Wisconsin terri- 
tory 320,000 acres of land, not to be deducted from 
the 500,000 acres granted to the territory when it 
shali become a state. 

After some remark’ from Mr. Allen in opposition 
to the passage ofa bill which would be prejudicial to 
the settlement, interests and welfare of Wisconsin, 
and which would benefit speculators alone, the sub- 
ject was passed over for the present. 

Mr. Benton re-appeared in his seat. 

' Oregon. The consideration of Mr. Semple’s resolu- 
tion was resumed. 

Mr. Choate, arose and at great length replied to the 
various speakers who had preceeded him in advoca- 
tion of the resolution, particularly to that of the 
gentleman from’ Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) Mr. 
C. endeavored to show that the resolution would 
have the effect, notwithstanding such effect was dis- 
claimed by its advocates, of placing our relations 
with England in a more precarious posture.. Mr. C. 
also disavowed as had also the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Rives) and the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Crittenden,) the correctness and truth of the 
sentiment expressed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Buchanan,) that the American people 
were or had any cause to be animated with a hostile 
feeling against Great Britain. After enlarging upon 
the relations of amity entertained by America to- 
wards that ccuntry and bringing his speech to a con- 
clusion; 

The senate on motion of Mr. Buchanan adjourned. 


Marcu 20. Memorials were presented, from 
Alexandria, asking a revision of commercial treaties 
with foreign states—from Huntington, Pa., against 
any alteration in the tariff; from the National Insti- 
tute, for the aid of government to that object; from 
New York, fora reduction of postage to three cents 
per letter; from the N. York and Maryland Mining co. 
against reduction of duties on railroad iron; on the 
Jatter a short discussion took place between Mr. 
Merrick, Mr. Sturgeon, and Mr. Woodbury; the me- 
moria! was referred to the committee on finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr, Walker, presented resolutions which he stated 
had been passed with great unanimity by the legila- 
ture of Mississippi, in favor of the annexation of 
‘Texas. They were accompanied by similar reso}u- 
tions which had been passed by the legislature of 
Alabama and sent to that of Mississippi. Referred 
to the committee on foreign affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. A memorial of the legislature of New Jer- 
sey, against the laws granting pensions to widows of 
the officers and soldiers of the revolution; from 
Vicksburg, for a naval depot at that place, &c. 

Reports. Mr. Merrick from the post office commit- 
tee reported the bill relative to the appointment of 
assistant postmasters general, with an ameudment, or 
substitute, providing that fromand after the Ist June 
next no assistant postmaster general who shall not 
have been appointed by and with the advice of the 
senate, save in case of vacancy during recess, shall 
be valid. 

Adjournment. Mr. Evdns submitted a resolution, 
that the session should be closed on the 20th May 
next—laid over. 

A resolution to afford facilities for testing Colt’s 
marine battery, passed. 

A bill to repeal the act of August, 1824, directing 
a survey of the N. boundary of reservation of the 
Sac and Fox Indian lands, was reported. 

The Fox and Wisconsin rivers. The consideration 

of the bill for improving their navigation was resum- 
ed. Mr. Tallmadge replied to the insinuations made 
by Mr. Allen, against the mover of the bill. Mr. A. 
rejoined. The question was then taken on Mr. A’s. 
amendment and decided in thie negative 28to 11. Mr. 
Tappan then suggested an amendment, and the bill 
wes loid by again. 
t The resolution ‘relative to the occupation of Oregon, 
Occupied the residue of the day. r. Buchanan re- 
plied to Mr. Choate, and to Mr. Rives, who took the 
lioor and the topics of the old maps was resumed, 
on which topic the two senators remain at issue. 


a te 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
* Tuurspay, Maren 14.. Rhode: Island Nemerial | 
The house resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion reported from the select committee authorising 
them to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. Caleb B. Smith, proceeded insome preliminary 
remarks to review the memorial and the principles 
upon which it was based. He considered it one 
upon which the house could legitimately take no ac- 
tion; that it wasof a very peculiar character, pro- 
fessing to come from the ‘‘democratic’’ members of 
the legislature of Rhode Island; it being the first 
time, he presumed, since the organization of this 
government, thatany class of persons had addressed 
a memorial to this house, and appealed therein to 
the party politics of the majority of thts body. It 
was intended, no doubt, by the report thereon, to 
produce a great deal of political capital throughout | 
the country. But he presumed that gentlemen who | 
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from dependence upon the crownof Great Britain, 
that charter had continued in force, notas the charter 
of the King of England, but as the constitution of 
the people of the Rhode Island, adopted by their own 
deliberate act; and it was only to be overturned by 
the same people in a Jegal and constitutional manner. 

Mr. S. mentioned some of the facts connected 
with the alleged adoption of the new constitution; 
the entire absence of evidence that it had ever been 
voted for by a majority—it being the production of 
a convention of self-elected delegates, who. had de- 
clared that they and other adherents were a majori- 
ty, and that the Gonstitution was rightfully adopted; 
and various other circumstances, saying that it a- 
mounted to this, that it was a mere substitution of 
anarchy forlaw; and alluded to the disastrous con- 


‘sequences which had resulted from giving practical 


operation to the same principle in the case of Ro- 
besnierre, Marat, and others, who had drenched 


did not assume to themselves the peculiar title of the | France with blood while contending for the same 
“democracy” iad nothing to fear from an investiga- | natural rights as Dorr did in Rhode Is!and—the very 
tien of this subject. Mr. S.spoke in terms of but| sinks and sewers of Paris being swept, and they go- 
little respect or confidence of thuse exclusive pros | ing to the legislative assembly and commanding the 
fessions of attachment to the people, and of belief; passage of such and such laws: the result of which 
in their unlimited power and infa}libility which were | was, that that very people were borne down first by 


made by gentlemen here and elsewhere. 
subscribe tothe sentiment vow populi, ror Dei. He 
was far from believing that the people were incapa- 
ble of domg any thing wrong. He had as much con- 


the American people as any man; but where had 
ever men been found who were not at.times swayed 
by the impulse of passion, who did not at times be- 
come the victims of the acts of wily demagogues, 
and who had not betrayed their own rights through 
the seductive influences brought to bear upon them 
by those who. were eternally shouting hosannahs to 
the people? No man would go further than he would 
to sustain the rights of the people. He believed 
them the source of power, and believed in the equal- 
ity among the people under our republican institu- 
tions. Further than this he could not go. 

He expressed his dissent from the viewsof Messrs. 
Rathbun & Kennedy, (his colleagues,) and brought up 
several objections to the doctrines laid down by them, 
that the right of sutirage andof creating govern- 
ments was a natural right, insisting that, were this 
the case, there was no reason why negroes, why ci- 
tizens under the age of twenty-one years, and why 
females should not be admitted to an equal participa- 
tion in that right. 


¢ 


a 


Mr. S. understood the doctrine of the insurrec- 
tionists of Rhode Island, or, if they pleased, of the 
fearless constituents of the “democratic”? members 
of the legislature, as well as the doctrines of Messrs. 


people had a right at any time to assemble together, 


He did not | 


fidence in the virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of | 


Rathbun & Kennedy, to be, that a given portion of the | 


change their form of government, institute new go-| 


the tyranny of th populace, from whieh they only 
found refuge under the shelter of the iron heel ofa 
military despot. 

This memorial was presented under the auspices 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Barke,) 
a state which claimed for itself peculiar and impor- 
tant privileges, as being the Gibraltar of democra- 
cy. Now Mr. 58. thought, if the gentleman wished 
to be fastidious in his objections to the provisions of 
the constitution of any state, he would find ample 
scope for the exercise of his faculties in his own 
state; for Mr. S. avowed that there was not withm 
the United States a government more anti-republi- 
can, more anti-democratic, or more aristocratic, 
than that of the state of New Hampshire. Ile read 
and commented upon those provisions from her con- 
| stitution, inaking, aS a pre-requisite to a seat in its 
| house of representatives, the possession of one hun- 
'dred pounds, and to the Gubenatorial chair of the 
state the possession of five hundred pounds, and other 
| provisions thereof, yielding, in the course of his re- 
| marks, to an explanation by Mr. Burke. 
| Mr. S. proceeded to read at some length, and to 
/ contrast with the principles espoused with reference 
to this question, by those who were soon to march 
under his banner into the presidential contest, the 
opinions of Mr. Van Buren, as expressed in the con- 
vention for the revision of the constitution of the 
state of New York, setting forth his hostility to the 
doetrine of universal suffrage, and his alarm and 
horror at so nearan approach to itas was there 
hreatened to be made; his open and direct avowal 
of unwillingness to allow individuals to exercise the 








vernments, and exercise all the political privileges | elective franchise who worked on the highway, un- 
and rights belonging to citizens of government. Le less there were superadded the qualification of being 
read from the Declaration of Independence the | householders; his desire, as manifested by his vote, 
clause pointing to the ‘‘consent of the governed” as} to admit to this privilege negroes possessed of 3250 
the basis of all free governments, which had been | in property, while, by the foregoing principle, su. ie 
-quoted in support of this doctrine, and brought for- | of the men who had gallantly defended their coun- 
ward several illustrations showing that by a miscon-/ try’s rights and honor at Stony Point, at Quebec, at 
struction only could it be made to justify this doc-| Saratoga, &c,, would be denied it. He alsoread, 
trine. “If the doctrine heldby the illustrious and} with the same view, from Bancroft, another of the 
persecuted Dorr patriots of Rhode Island was true, | distinguished members of the same party, he said, 
wheuever a majority of the people of South Caroli-, his notice and high commendation of the ancient 
na—where a large majority were colored persons, | charter of Rhode Island, contained in his history of 
and not recognised as citizens of the country, al. | the United States. 

though they were recognized by all as human beings 


Mr. 8. having concluded, the subject was laid over 


had the same rightto exercise this natual right as 
had these people in Khode Island; or, upon this 
principle, if a majority of the people of the District 
of Columbia, deprived as they were of the right of 
suffrage, of any voice in the legislation of congress, 
should resolve that it wus tyrannical, they would 
have a rightto overthrow the government of the U. 


—orof any other state, should get together, they | 


until to-morrow. 

The tariff’ Mr. Hardin asked leave to offer the 
| following: 
| Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be re- 
| quested to inform this house, at the earliest practicable 
day, “hat amount of revenue has been collected during 
ithe present fiscal year up tu the first day of March, 
11844, disunguishing between the amounts which have 





been collected from the sales of pubiic lands and from 
duties on foreign imporis. And that he also inform this- 
house w hat amount of revenue he estimates will be colleci- 
ed during the remaining poruon of the preset fiscal year. 
Objections being made, Mr. H. moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules, and asked the yeas and nays, which 
Kings | were ordered; and, being taken, resulted yeas 81, 
were'not very popular in this country, and this hor-| nays 89. So the rules were not suspended. 
ror of all those who ruled jure divino madeavery| West Puint Military Academy. ‘The house went 
good topic for a stump speech; ut, in arguing a| into committee, Mr. Dromgoole in the chair, and re- 
qiestion of constitutional mght.a question affecting | sumed the cousideration of the bill making appro- 
our liberties and tte perpetuity of our institutions, | priations for the academy. 
it was hardly so sound an argument. ‘Yhe history of! The question being taken on Mr. Davis’ amend- 
the matter was this. ‘This charter had been drawn! ment, it was rejected. 
up by the citizens of Rhode Isiand,and had been} Mr. Cave Johnson, suggested to Mr. Hale, that in- 
sent by them tothe governmentof Great Britain, | stead of insisting on his ameudment, he (Mr. H.) 
when Rhode Island was one of het colonics. After| should offer ens which would provide that hercaf- 
the assent of the king had been obtained it had becn | ter uo money should be applied to the payment of 
sent back to the peopte of Rhode Island, and bya} auy eadets that may be appointed. 
solemn and deliberate vote they had adopted it. Af. | wit. UZlack, of Ga., opposed both Mr. H’s substi- 
;ter the revolution which had severed these colon'es tute and Mr. J’s suggestion. 


States and establish one of their own. Yet, was 
there a man who would contend for a doctrine so ab- 
surd, so fanatical? 

Now, Mr. S. held the true doctrine to be this. It 
was said that the inhabitants of Rhode Island were 
jiving under the charter of King Charles I. 
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Mr. Haralson, expressed his views against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Ficklin, spoke in favor of abolishing the insti- 
tution. 

Mr. G. Davis, was in favor of reformation, not of 
abolition. 

Mr. McClelland, defended the academy. 

Mr. Holmes, spoke in warm terms in favor of its 
continued maintenance. 

Mr. Winthrop, alluded to an argument made by 
the gentleman from S.C. in the course of his re- 
marks, viz: that this institution ought to be sustain- 
ed, because the annexation of Texas was the settled 
— of the government. Mr. W. inquired, who 

ad settled this as the policy of the government. 
The people knew nothing about it. He believed 
there was no little danger that the people were to be 
taken by surprise on this subject; he believed that 
that momentous project, which, in his judgment, 
would endanger the stability of the Union, and 
which was utterly abhorrent to the people in his 
section of the country, was at this moment in a train 
of secret and stealthy negotiation. Hefhoped thata 
call would be made upon the executive for informa- 
tion. If this academy is to be used in any way to 
aid in a war on Mexico for such an object, he would 
vote to level it with the ground. 

Mr. Schenck, occupied the fluor nearly an hour, in 
vindication of the academy. The house adjourned. 

Faway, Marcn 15. Military Academy. A reso- 
lution offered by Mr, C. Johnson, for terminating de- 
bate on the academy bill in committee was adopted. 

Mr. Morris, occupied the floor of the committee, 
in defence of the academy until the expiration of the 
hour. 

The question on Mr. Hale’s amendment was then 
taken, and decided in the negative by yeas 54, noes 
91. 

The committee rose and reported the bill to the 
house. 


Mr. Cave Johnson moved to amend the bill by the 
insertion of a proviso that no money appropriated in 
this bill, or hereafter to be appropriated, shall be 
applied to the payment of any cadet hereafter to be 
appointed, and that the terms of service of those 
who have warrants now in the accademy shall be 
held to cease from and after four years from the time 
of their respective appomtments.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. Harlson— 

Mr. Cave Johnson modified iis amendment so as to 
strike out the appropriation of $15,000 for continuing 
the construction of the barracks. 

And Mr. J. was about further to modify it, so as to 
strike out the appropriation of $1,300 for increase 
and expense of Jibrary; but, on an intimation from 
Mr. McKay, Mr. J. did not persistin this latter mo- 
dification. 

The question was then taken on the first branch of 
the amendment to wit, on so much of it as forbid the 
application of moneys to pay cadets hereafter ap- 
pointed, &c. and the result was yeas 73, nays 106.— 
So the first branch of the amendment was rejected. 
The secend branch of the amendment was agreed to. 


The question, shall this bill (mnaking the appropri- 
ations for the academy] pass? was then taken and de- 
cided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Anderson, Atkin- 
son, Barringer, Edward J. Biack, Janes Black, Biack- 
well, Bowlin, Jacob Brinkerhodl, Jeremiah Brown, Buf- 
fington, Burt, Carroll, Causin, Chiltun, Clinch, Crng- 
inan, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cullamer, Cranston, Danie!, 
Garret Davis, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, Deilet, Dickey, 
Vellingham, Dromgoole, Duninp, Ellis, Bish, Pout, 
French, Willis Green, Byram Greea, Grinnell, Grider, 
Ha-uln, Haralson, Haraen, Harper, Herrick, Holmes, 
jiopkins, Hubard, Hudson, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph 
h. reac Irvin, Jenks; Johu P. Keunedy, Preston 
King, Daniel P.King Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leosard, 
Lyon, Maclay, McClelland, McDowell, Melivatne. Me- 
Kay, Marsh, Edward Joy Morrss, Morse, Moseley, Mur- 

hy, Newton, Parmenter, Patterson, Elisha R. Potter, 
fs D. Porter, Pratt, Preston, Purdy, Ramsey, Rayner, 
Rheu, Rockwell, Rogers, Russell, Sample, Saunders 
Schenck, Senter, Severance, Sunpson, Slidell, Albert 
Sinith, Sicphens, S:etson, Stiles, Taylor, Thompson, 
Tibbaits, ‘Vilden, Tyler, Vance, Vinton, Wethered, 
Wheaton, White, Williams, Winthrop, Win. Wrigh ,— 
0. 
’ NAYS—Messre. Benton, Bidlack, Bower, Boyd, 
Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Wiham J. Brown, Burke, 
Cald weil, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Cullom, Dana, John 
W. Davis, Dickinson, Duncan, Fickliv, Foster, Hale, 
Hays, Healey, Hoge, Honston, Hubbell, Hughes, Hun: 
gertord, Wasiington Hunt, J.B Hunt, Jameson, Cave 
Johnson, Perley B. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy. Lewis, Lucas, Lumpkin, 
McCauslen, McClernand, MeCoanell, Moore, Jusepn 
Morris, Owen, Payne, Pevton, Rathbun, David 35. Reid, 
Kieding, Relte, Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, St. Jubn, 
Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, Joha ‘T’. Sai/th, ‘Tacomas 
Suuth, Rebert Sinith, Sreeared, John Ste Wart, Stone, 
Sykes, ‘ucker, Weller, Weutworth, Joseph A. Wrigat, 


Annexalion of Texas. Mr. Winthrop rose and said 
that he wished to move a suspension of the rules for 
the purpose of introducing resolutions on a subject 
which, in his judgment, ought to be brought, at an 
early day, to the solemn consideration of this house 
and.of this country. He thought it was high time 
that it was understood by the representatives of the 
people and by the people themselves, whether the 
annexation of Texas was the settled policy of this go- 
vernment. He had expressed his apprehensions on 
this subject yesterday, and it would be out of order 
for him to go further now. But he desired to 
— the yeas and nays on the motion to suspend the 
ru es. 

The resolutions are in the following words: 

Resolved, That no proposition for the annexation of 
Texas to the United Siates ought to be made, or assented 
to, by this government. 

Resolved, That the house will resolve itself into a co-n- 
mittee of the whole on the state of Union for the consi- 
deration of the above resolution on Wednesday, the 29th 
inst. and that said resolution be made the special order 
of the day until disposed of. 

The question, ‘shall the rules be suspended?” was 
taken, and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Measrs. Abbott, Adams, Jeremiah Brown, 
Buffington, Carroll, Collamer, Cranston, Richard D. 
Davis. Dickey, Foot, Giddings, Grinnel, Harper, Huds- 
on, W. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, P. B. 
Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Mclivaine, 
Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Patterson, Elisha 
R. Potter, Ramsey, Rockwell, Rozers, Sample, Schenck, 
Severance, Summers, Tyler, Vinton, White, Winthrop, 
Joseph A. Wright—40. 

NAYS —Messrs. Anderson, Ashe, Atkinson, Barrin- 
ger, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James Biack, 
Blackwell, Bower, Boyd, Jacob Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, 
Aaron V. frown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Cald- 
well, Catlin, Causin, Reuben Chapman, Chilton, Clinch, 
Clingman, Clinton, Cobb, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Garrett 
Davis, J. W. Davis, Deberrv, Deilet, Dickinson, Dilling- 
ham, Dromgoole. Duncan, Dunlap, Ficklin, Fish. Foster, 
French, Willis Green. Grider, Hale, Hamlin, Haralson, 
Hays, Henley, Herrick, Holines, Hoge, Hopkins, Hous- 
ton, Hubard, Hubbell, Hungerford, Tames B. Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingerso!l, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jonas, Andrew Kennedy, Preston 
King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lewis, Lueas, 
Lumpkin, Lvon, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, 
McDowell, McKay, Moore, Murphy, Newton, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Emery D. Potter, Purdy, 
Rathbun, Rayner, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, 
Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Russcli, St. John, Saunders, 
Senter, ‘Thomas H. Seymour, S.mons, Simpson, Siidell, 
John ‘T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steen- 
rod, Stephens, Stetson, John Stewart, Stone, Svkes, 
Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, ‘Tucker, Weller, Wen’- 
wroth, Wheaton, Williams, Yost—122. 

So the rules were not suspended, and the. resolu- 
tions were not received. 

The house adjourned. 

Satrurpay, Marcu 16. Some debating occurred 
on extraordinary charges for engraving until the 
morning hour expired. 

Rhode Island. Mr. Adams asked leave to offer 
the following resolution, which was read for infor- 
mation: 


Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this house any application 
to him by the late charter government of the state of 
Rhode Island, for the exercise of his authority, in execu- 
tion of the guaranty stipulated by the 4ih section of the 
4th article of the constitution of the United States; the 
measures authorised by him in consequence of sucn ap- 
plication, with copies of all orders and instructions to a 
say officers of the army, and any orders from the war 
department, and reports by such officers to the said de- 
partment, and all other correspondence of the govern- 
ment of the United States relating to the subject. 

Mr. A. moved a suspension of the rules so as to 
be enabled to offer the resolution. ‘The vote on sus- 
pension, resulted yeas 70. (not two thirds,) nays 62. 
The resolution was not received, 

Alter progress with the private calendar, the house 
adjourned. 

Monpay, Marcu 18. Ovegon. The house on mo- 
tion of C. J. Ingersoll, resolved itseif into committee 
Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, in the chair and took up for 
consideration a resolution reported from the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs declaring it inexpedient at 
this time to carry out the recommendation of the 
joint resolutions of the legislature of Indiana; i. e, to 
give notice to the British government of the termina- 
tion of the joint occupancy of Oregon. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Pa arose and addressed the 
committee in favor of giving the notice to Great Brei- 
tain. . 

Mr. J. said that with reference to the Maine boun- 
dary, the English Prime minister, in his place in 
parliament, and a nobleman in the other house, had 
both declared that they had obtamed from us a ces- 
sion of a large portion ef our territory with a per- 
fect knowledge in the hand writing of their own 
monarch thal they had no title to it. Now, after 
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was fair and true on the part of Great Britain, he 
did not think our country, and especially Pennsylva- 
nia, should be abused as she had been for what was 
called a repudiation of the payment of debt—a 
q@arge without any foundation, and a charge which 
ought not to be made upon us by a nation which 
thus repudiated its national honor. Mr. I. considered 
that notice should be given to put an end to the trea- 
ty for the joint occupation of this territory, in ac- 
cordance with the provision of th- treaty, lest we 
should by possibility be involved in the imputation 
of being wanting in good faith. He referred to a 
speech of Mr. Calhoun—who, he said, had lately 
been called to the department of state, and who he 
was very glad had accepted that call—in which he 
fully concurred, setting forth that we could not es- 
tablish a territorial government, that we could not 
adopt the president’s plan of a chain of fortifications, 
or take a step in this matter, without a liability to 
the imputation of being wanting in good faith, until 
we had at first said: “Gentlemen, our understanding 
upon the subject in our treaty is at an end.” 

The next reason why he was in favor of giving 
this notice was one which he conceived to be of 
great importance as a doctrine of the constitution 
and laws. The constitution said that the president 
of the United States might make treaties by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. ‘They well 
knew that it had been the practice for years past to 
dispense with the advice of the senate, and not until 
after it was completed was it submitted to the sen- 
ate for their ratification. It was done in secret; this 
house had nothing to do with it, the community knew 
nothing about it; and he submitted it as a great con- 
stitutional question; when questions not of com- 
merce, of peace, or of navigation, but questions of 
territory—questions of parting with a portion of the 
territory of the United States were involved—whe- 
ther it ought notto be in the power of this house, 
representing the people of the United States, to act; 
and the executive ought to desire them to act. In 
confirmation of his views upon this subject, Mr. I. 
brought the authority of Mr. Clay—of whom he 
spoke in high terms—quoting from doctrines laid 
down by him in connexion with the debate in 1820 
oo the Spanish treaty, embracing this with others, 
that no treaty tending to alienate any portion of the 
territory of the United States was valid without the 
concurrence of congress. 

Now, Mr. I, called upon all this house, particular- 
ly upon the honorable and highly respectable gentle- 
man from Boston, (Mr. Winthrop,) and (without 
meaning offence) upon the Massachusetts delegation 
at large—upon all those who were apprehensive of 
Texas “stealing” into the Union—upon every repre- 
sentative in this house, whatever his party might be, 
to look at the importance of the question with refe- 
reuce tu Oregon; to insist upon their right here, ifany 
thing was to be done, to communicate to the execu- 
tive (who, to be sure, would act as he pleased after- 
wards) what the representatives of the people thought 
upon the subject. 


Mr. J. referred to the arrest of the quintuple trea- 
ty, a> an analogous case, by the interposition of the 
house of representatives; or, as it was called, the 
chamber of deputies in France, and the effectual 
prevention of ratification of that treaty after it had 
been signed by the minister, and wanted nothing but 
the ratification of the crown to give it full force, and 
argued that, much more in this country, this house 
had the perfect right, nay, it was their imperative 
duty, to act upon all such occasions. And he re- 
minded all those gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Winthrop) had told them the other day, of Texas 
‘stealing’? rato the Union, that this was the time for 
them to take their stand, and to say, as Mr. |. waa 
ready to say, that this question of territory was not 
merely an exccutive question, not to be settled by 
the treaty making power in secret, bul that it ought 
to be known to the public, and to have the impuise 
of the representatives of the people. 

Now, tt was due to candor to say that the late se- 
cretary of siate—a very estimable gentleman, who 
had lately lost his life—in reply to an official letter 
addressed to him by Mr. I., as chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreizn affairs, had retucued an official let- 
ler pointedly objecting to this house interlering at all 
with the question. 

Mr. ddums requested the gentleman to read the 
letter. 

The letter, expressing the opinion that it would be 
detrimental to the public interests for the house to 
interfere with this question, was read by the clerk, at 
the request of Mr. Ingersoll. 

Mr. Ingersoll, resuming, also argued the proprie- 
ty of deliberate, judicious, pacific, and firm action 
upow this subject by the house, as a matter of poli- 
cy; arguing that it could be of no injury in any way, 
but would rather teud to strengthen the power of the 
executive. 
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He would not speak, he said, upon what had been 
done upon this subject for the last two years; he did 
not wish to say a word to wound the feeling of any. 
But they knew that a treaty had been accomplished | 
under the circumstances which he had mentioned, ! 
respecting the repudiation by Great Britain of all 
the principles of probity by which she was bound, 
against what appeared the unanimous sentiment of 
the people of Maine—when the two parties in that 
state had been absolutely emulating each other in 
their oppositon to it, that the treaty had been ac- 
complished, and the United States dismembered.— 
He did not speak of it as a matter of reproach but 
more as a matter of fact, which ought to be full of 
admonition. 

But Mr. I. proceeded to argue that there could be 
nothing in the expression of their opinion by the 
house of representatives upon the propriety of giving 
this notice, justly offensive to Great Britain, or to 
her ambassador who had lately arrived in this coun- 
try, and of whom, from a slight personal acquaint- 
ante, he spoke in terms of commendation; nothing 
that would injure the negotiations, and nothing, as 
was apprehended by gentlemen, that would call into 
being or stimulate a disposition for war upon the 
part of either county. And that was the grand error 
of the argument, in his opinion, in regard to the 
Washington treaty. There, to be sure, had been 
nearer danger of war, but it was not a question of 
war; and had the ambassador gone home re infecta, 
there might have been a coolness, a growling upon 
the part of Great Britain, but two such nations were 
not to rush ito a war for such a cause. Ile denied, 
he disowned altogether the question of war. Mr. I. 
alluded to the peculiarity of the relations between 
this country and Great Britain; to the much greater 
liability to conflict between them than between na- 
tions separated by distance or by other circumstances; 
and to the fact that, for some reason or other—God 
Almighty knew what it was, to him it was often in- 
conceivable—the British press, representing a large 
portion of the intelligence and good sense of those 
classes of the British community who, one would 
think, would be actuated by feeling of amity and 
forbearance to this country, teemed with vitupera- 
tion towards us. For his part, Mr. I. thought it had 
a good effect; it counteracted the idolatrous disposi- 
tion which existed in some parts of this country to- 
wards Great Britain. It was good for us; for we 
should look, as he always looked to England, ac- 
cording to the sentiment of the Declaration of 
Independence, as in peace friends, in war enemies; 
in other words, just as we looked upon any other 
nation in the world. He denied, therefore, that this 
was a question of immediate or dangerous war. 


Mr. I. replied to the objection to this notice on the 
ground that we had now more land than we wanted, 
and said it was too late in the day to make that ob- 
jection. It should have been made, if at all, when 
Columbus or Cabot came to our shores. He had no 
other feeling upon this question but a deep not na- 
tional feeling. Ile had been in another place, (he 
would not mention where,) and he declared he had 
almost thought he was in achurch. He had heard 
a discourse upon this Oregon question, upon the beau- 
ty of charity, upon the charms of peace, upon the 
virtues of learning, &c. This was all true; it was 
like the doctrine that all men were born free and 
equal; it was quite an abstraction, to say the least of 
it. AlJl these things were desirable, and let us get as 
much of them as we could, but let us remember that 
other things might come; and when he heard a war 
spirit denounced, as it was denounced, he confessed 
he regretted it. With us, as with every free country, 
Mr. lL. proceeded to say, the defence to be relied on 
In time of war was not an army or a navy, or fortifi- 
cations, but that manly, independent, restless, roving, 
ambitiousgwarring spirit which no wise man—no 
American spirit should curb or crib, cabin or con- 
demn. Mr. I spoke of the operations of this spirit of 
conflict and of enterprise as man‘fested in the past 
history of our country, and eulogized it as the cause 
of all our greatness, and as that which alone would 
nr to make us a growing, a rich, a flourishing 
people. 

ow, with respect to this nation, with which our 
relations were so peculiar, with respect to the British 
nation, he would have our people understand—and he 
trusted he said it in no vaporing spirit—that if it was 
necessary we would rather go to war; that war after 
all was not the greatest of all evils. Mr. I. alluded 
to the capture by Lord George Paulet of the princi- 
pal town of the Sandwich Islands, which had been 
disavowed by the British government, and said if it 
had been sanctioned by that government, he would 
instantly have seized on Oregon; taken it at once by 
amilitary force, and given England to understand 
that that was the retaliation for her taking the half- 
way house between Oregon and Asia. Let him sup- 
pose another case, (and he spoke now au his own ia- 





dividual responsibility, and not as connected with the 
committee on foreign affairs.) He had been told—he 
knew not how true it was; he had heard it said on 
persuasive information—-that, upon the late revolu- 
tion in Spain, before the downfall of Espartero, such 
had been the apprehension of the Spanish authorities 
of Cuba that there would be some difficulty in the 
surrender of that island to the Queen’s representa- 
tives, that our government had been called upon for 
military maritime protection. Now, he said, in an 
instant he would go to war rather than submit that 
Cuba should be taken by Great Britain. 

A word with reference to Texas. Upon this sub- 
ject he professed no more knowledge than any body 
else. It was a matter in the atmosphere here; the 
newspapers were fullof it; it was very probable there 
might be some action upon the subject. He had his 
opinions, it was not necessary to express them further 
than this: it was an American question, a family 
question, belonging to our continent. He would not 
have England in the question, and he would give her 
to understand, if she interfered in the question at all, 
it would be at the expense of a war. He would treat 
Mexico with every species of forbearance; he would 
bear every thing from Mexico, but from England no- 
thing. He believed that this was the way to peace, 
and not the way to war. 

Mr. I. spoke of the document which had recently 
been laid upon their tables, containing the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Upshur, Mr. Everett, and 
Lord Aberdeen, the English secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, that had arisen from the circumstance of the 
English authorities having prevented by force the 
extension of the settlement of Liberia—which was 
an individual affair, having no connexion with the 
government, as he should think it ought to have no 
connexion—because, as they said, it interfere! with 
their trade. He mentioned this to show what ex. 
treme liability there was of conflict with that nation 
and how necessary it was at all times to be prepared 
to meet that confltct. Ile would say, a war of ag- 
gression, never; a peace of submission, never. 

He also referred to our continental position, being 
environed, as we pretty nearly were, by the power 
of that great empire, the tap of whose drums, it had 
been said, was to be heard from sentinel to sentine! 
all over the world, and was particularly to be heard 
in our neighborhood and rung in our ears; and ex- 





pressed the hope that the lesson would never be in- 
culcated upon the people of this country that there 
was to be any fear of that nation. 

In the last place, Mr. 1. said he was about to make 
a party appeal, which he very seldom did. There 
was a presidential election at hand; and one of the 
candidates for the presidency was a very dislinguish- 
el and illustrious citizen of the west, of whom he 
had never spoken, and he had not felt otherwise, but 
with much respect, who was supposed to representa 
very large party in this country. He disciaimed all 
mere party appeals for the purpose of presidential 
results, but he wished to know where we stood upon 
this Oregon question as respected Great Britain— 
whether we were to present to a foreign country an 
undivided front. He wished to know where the 
frivvas of Mr. Clay were upon this question. 

[A voice: “‘What are Mr. Van Buren’s opinions?”’] 


Mr. Ingersoll. Asto Mr. Van Buren I do not know. 
{[Laughter.] He knew what the opinions of the peo- 
ple were; and it had always been Mr. Van Buren’s 
habit to defer to the opinions of the people—[renew- 
ed laughter]—and he took it for granted, at al! events 
he thought he might venture, individuated as he was, 
to answer for the democratic party upon tnis subject. 
In his own immediate neighborhood the Oregon 
question excited great interest, and was one on Wiich, 
as far as public indications were to be relied on, 
there was a very great preponderance of opinion.— 
But he had seen with surprise from the newspapers, 
and from occasional listening to the debates in ano- 
ther part of this building, that there was some re- 
luctanne, and therefore it was that he wished toknow. 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams had brought us into this 
difficulty. He did not speak of it as a matter of re- 
proach. It was no reproach; any person might, and 
no doubt would have done the same thing. 

Mr. Winthrop, next addressed the committee in op- 
position to a departure from the convention of 181s. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. W. alluded to the 


‘had been amended. 


gress in order to make the discovery that such was 
the sentiment of the west. This was not peculiarly 
a western question. The intercourse of the eastern 
and Atlantic portions of the union with Oregon was 
nearer, more constant, and less difficult, than that of 
the west with that country. He denied that there 
was any extravagant tone of feeling at the west on 
the topic. They stood just exactly where the restof 
the union stood. 

Mr. White expressed his regret at the disposition 
of certain gentlemen to make this question a fund for 
party capital and vindicated Mr. Clay from the 
aspersions that had been cast upon his course by his 
opponents. 

The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 

Tuespay, Marcu 19. Rhode Island memorial.— 
Mr. MacClernand, arose.and occupied the floor in a 
somewhat partizan speech and in defence of what 
he considered ‘a majority of the people of R. Island’ 
until the morning hour expired. 

Army districts. Mr. Haralson on behalf the com- 
mittee on military affairs, to whom had been refer- 
red the bill to divide the United States into two mili- 
tary districts, asked to he discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject, they being unable 
to come to any conclusion thereon. 

The committee was accordingly discharged, and 
on motion of Mr. Dickenson, the bill was referred to 
the committee of the whole. 

‘ranking. A resolution was offered by Mr. Pettit, 
inquiring into the fate of a large number of papers 
franked by him to his constituents and never received 
by them. Adopted. 

Texas. Resolutions of the state of Mississippi in 
favor of annexation, were presented by Mr. Ham- 
melt, and referred to the committee on foreign 
affairs. 

After some short progress with the fortification 
appropriation bill, the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 20. The Ohio Courts. The 
bill which passed yesterday, was reconsidered this 
morning, an amendment was proposed, to postpone 
the opperation until August next—-which was adop- 
ted and the bill was again ordered to be enzrossed. 
Mr. Duncan took the floor against the bill and a 
warm scene ensued. The previous question was 
called however, and the bill again passed, ayes 92, 
nays 62. Mr. Duncan again contended for a re-con- 
sideration, which he insisted was in order as the bill 
A long debate on the point of 
order of course ensued, and the speaker was brought 
into conflict with the ex-speaker, Mr. White, who 
complained of the speaker not recognizing him when 
he arose toa privileged question. The speaker cal- 
led Mr. White to order—he maintained that he had 
a right to be recognized—the speaker directed him 
to take his seat. He doneso, but immediately rising, 
again addressed the chair; explanations ensued—~and 
the affair subsided. 


Mr. Johnson now moved to lay that part of the or- 
der on the table—rejected, ayes 80, nays 89—yeas 
and nays on the point were then called, and the vote 
stood 70 fur and 71 against sustaining the chair. Mr, 
Rhett came in at the moment and balanced the scaie. 
A whig member arrived and again turned the scale 
against the speaker. A member from Ohiocame in 
and they were again balanced—another whig and 
another affirmative,—the speaker announced “ayes 
73, nays 73, the chair votes in the affirmative. The 
discussion of the chair stands as the judgmeut of the 
house’’— (a hearty laugh.) 

The Rhode Island war resolution, was then taken 
up and Mr. Statson of New York, appropriated his 
allotted hour, vindicating Mr. Van Buren’s vote in 
the New York convention on the right of suffrage. 

Mr. Simmons of Connecticut obtained the flour. 

Mr. Jdans was anxious to speak to the question.— 
The subject was then laid over. 

The Fortification Bill was taken up, further discus- 
sed and laid aside. 

The 2d regiment of dragoons. The bill to repeal so 
much of the act of 1842, as dismounted the regiment 
was next taken up. 

Mr. .4dams objected to the idea of repealing a law 
which had been fully executed. This language, by 
no means adapted to the case, was no doubt employ- 
ed for special reasons. A proposition to remount the 
dragoons, would have been in due form, and the 





far greater interests and participation which his state 
had in the discovery, settlement, and present rela- 
tions of the Oregon territory than could be entertain- 
ed by any other portion of the country. Mr. W. also 
vindicated the Ashburton treaty of Washington from 
the remarks of opposite speakers. After Mr. W. had 
concluded; 

Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, arose and disavowed, as a 
western member, that grasping spirit of war and ag- 
grandizement that had been charged or insinuated 
against that portion of the union. He had been 





obliged to restrict his attention to the floor of con-| 


house and the country would in that form have fair- 
ly understood the question. He proceeded to inti- 
mate that the tremendous expense of re-mounting, 
was the difficulty. By merely using the word repeal, 
the exhibit of that amount was to be avoided. He 
was opposed to remounting the regiment. 

Ona weviion of Mr. Adams the committee rose, and 
repuried progress. 

The committee reported the fortification bill. Mr. 
Weller cailed for the previous question thereen 
which being sustained, that bill was fiually passed. 

The ivuse adjourned. 
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Business Review. ReEVENtTE UNDER A PROTECTIVE 
Tanirr. Up to the 16:h inst. the receipts at the New 
York custom house, since the Ist January, exceed jr 
millions of dollars. Last year to same time it was below 
one and a quarter milion.) The receipis of the current 
quarter at all the ports, will be nearly ren miziions. It 
is very desirable to get rid of the national debt, and this 
seems to be about as straight.a course to that point, as 
levying direct taxes or Opening our ports to “free trade 

“and no duties.” 


ArrivaLs, Imports anp Duties. ‘The foreign arrivals 
at Boston from lst of January to March 9th, were in 
i543 79 
Ti ng b he duti id Ph I 

ie proportion between the duties puid and the value 
of the ha imported in February, there and in N. York, 
was a8 follows, viz: 

At New York, duties—31 per cent. on whole value. 
34 per cent. on dutiable goods. 
27 per cent. on whole value, 
81 per cent. on dutiable goods. 
Tue imports in the month of February were, 


At Boston, “ 


vew York, dutiable 6,023.768 
een boyy 548,326 
specie 55.417 

$6,627,511 


Daty 2,169,110. 


At Boston, dutmable 2 473,942 





tee 365,731 
specia 4,511 
$2,473,942 


Duty 667,665. 

The Hudson is still frozen below Albany. 

Openinc or THE New York canans. The canal com- 
missioners haye fixed upon the 18:h day of April for the 
commencement of canal navigation. We subjoin the 
dates of the opening of the canals from each year since 


1830. 
1830 April20| 1835 April15| 1840 April 20 
1831. 16) 1836 .“ 25] 1841 “ 26 





1832 “ 6 26| 1837 “6 20 | 1842 ar, 
1833 “19 | 1833 12; 1843 May 1 
In34 “ 17] 1839 “2071844 April ls 

The earliest close of navigation was.in 1842, on the 
23d of November. The latest in the year 13832, on the 

Qist of December. The eurliest commencement of navi- 

gation was in 1528, on the 27th of March. ‘The latestin 

1829, on the 2d of May. 


The Ohio isin capital boating order—24 feet water at 
Wheeling on the 9th inst. 


The Phoenix Bank, at Columbus, Georgja, failed last 
week. 

Corron. At Havre, Feb. 9, demand active, prices 
firm, slightly improved. Sales, Georgia, 81; Florida 75. 


Corron coops To Cutva. Tt isstated that “one house 
in Boston has shipped 700,090 pieces of cotton goods to 
China, within the fot years and the whole amount sent 
thither from this country during the same period was 
twoand a half millon pieces.” 


Vrour.’ ‘The inspections in Baltimore last week com- 
prised 7,356 bls. and 138 half bls. 


Monex Marker. Bicknell’s Philad:lphia Reporter of 
Tuesday says:—Mor ey is abundant as evcr in Philadel. 
phia. Goo paper is readily discounted at from four to 
five per cent. Our banks, it is said, are making money, 
ineemuch as they all have large deposites, and are thus 
enabled to loan, not only on their capital, but in some 
cases on Geposites, even to a larger amount than their 
capital. We may, therefore, look for very fair dividends 
at the next semi-annual period. 


Srocxs. The idea of a proposition to annex Texas, 
occasioned quite a sensation in Wall street, and stocks 
went down. Government 6’s which were at 115a1)6 on 
Saturday, fell to 112}; Onio fell 3 per cent.; Kentucky 2. 
At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 5’s sell at 65; Maryland 
6’s have recovered somewhat, and are now quoted at 70} 
at Baltimore. 


Conontsts FoR Monrovia, AFRICA. We Jearn 
from the New Orleans Courier that the brig Lime Rock, 


Captain Auld, has sailed for Monrovia, with from ninety 
to one hundred -Jiberated slaves from the state of Missis- 


sippi. 
CLEVELAND, On., lias now a pepulation of 9,501. 


Deatas, during the last week at N. York, 158, of which 
40 weie under one year of age, 43 were natives of other 
countries, 7 were colored, and 43 died of consumption. 
At Philadelphia, 118, of which 25 were under one year, 
9 were colored persons, and 29 died of consumption. At 
Baltimore, 72, of which 24 were under one year, 9 were 
free eolored,2 slaves, 10 died of consumptun, and 17 
of scarlet fever. 

Dezicate pecerrion. The editor ef the U.S. Gazette, 
afier describing the singular custom prevailing at Tunis, 
of fattening young women who are about to be married, 
enya that “the fat of the Tunisian bride is fat; but those 
who bustle Up their daugiiers lor the market, secm to be 
euilty of a deception asgreat asthe butcher who blows 


up lus veal!” 


an 


Discoveries. ‘The Natchez Free. Trader, announces 


a Sees, preter may be converted into white sugar, with- 
out having to resort to the clarifying process. is wants 
confirmation. 


.. Drummond Licut. The rotundo of the capital was 
punted by an exhibition of this light on Friday night 
ast. 


‘ 


Ece narcaine, by machinery, is exhibited in N. Y.» 
and the hens are ina fair way to loose their occupation: 


Exvecrion. At the special election in. Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, congressional district, held on the 15th,.to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Wu.- 
KINS, now a member of the cabinet, Cornetivs Dar- 
RAGH, (whig) was elected by a large majority." 

The Philadelphia city election results as usual in favor 
of the whigs, who carried every ward but one. ‘The 
county as usual, goes in favor of their opponents. 


W. J. Goggin is the whig candidate for representative 
in the district lately represented by Gov. Gilmer,;whose 
election it will be recollected, Mr. Goggin contested be- 
sore. 

Elections for the county and city officers are going on 
in the state of New York. The whigs are evidently more 
active and successful thana: the two preceding elec- 
tions. 


Grass. The Boston papers mention. very complacent- 
ly, that the panes of glass:in. Mr. Petites’ store, (a fash- 
ionable dry goods establishment of that city) cost $350 
each. But things are now done on quite as grand a 
scale in Cincinnati. In the window of our friends Ha- 
zen & Collins, jewellers, on Main street, can be seen a 
pane of glass 6 feet by 8, and half an inch thick, whieh 
cost $383. Their store is 16 feet wide in the clear, and 
three panes of glass, of ditlerent sizes, fill the front. 

[Cincinnati Ailas. 


Liverpoon Sraristics. The following statement as 
to the spiritual ignorance now existing in ‘Liverpool, (En- 
gland.) was lately made at the meeting of the town mis- 
sion there. ‘There are 65,000 adults who never enter a 
place of worship, except at a marriage or a funeral—!2,- 
000 adults cannot read; 14 000 families have not a sulita- 
ry fragment of the word of God, and 25,009 children go 
to no schouls wha‘ever.” 


Louisiana. ‘I'he house of representatives of Louisia- 
na have decided by a vote of 36 to 9, to impeach judge | 
Elliott tor the fraudulent and corrupt exereise of the pow- 
ers Of his office. The main charge was the fraudulent 
and illegal naturalization of many hundred foreigners, 
for the purpose of making them voters. 

At the late election for a state senator, in N. Orleans, 
the papers for naturalization were recognized as valid 
at all the polls but one, and on the judges at that poll re- 


destroyed. ‘The senator returned 2s elected, has, not- 
withstanding, been admitied to take his seat. 

Constitulional convention. A bill has passed both 
branches of the legislature, calling a convention to amend 
the constitution of the state, to assemble at Baton Rouge, 
in August next. 


the Delaware, a few day's ago, at Caden, oppusite Phil- 
ade! phia. 

Without presuming to name any porpenles “day or 
hour,” the general apprehension of the Milleri'es has been, 
that this was likely to be the last day,—the 23d of March. 
Upto the hour of our paper goimy to press, every thing 
looks as quiet as it did the day before Noah entered into 
his ark. Not a prospect of even such a tremendous 
thunder storm as Nimrod Hughes had on the day before 
his appointed time for the end of the world. Father 
Miller is, we believe, at present in this city, preaching to 
crowded audiences. 


3 Missourt. Lead mines. Se: .| discoveries of lead 
mineral, of a very rich quality, huve been recently made 
near Versailles, in Morgan county, Missouri. 
cations of minerals in that and the adjacent county, are 
so numerous, that there is reason to believe that it is one 
of the richest and most extensive Icad regions in the 
world. Much fine lead land is still subject to entry in 
that quarter. 


Mormons. Seventy-five proselytes have recently been 


twenty of which were from the Methodists, and twenty- 
six from the Baptists. ‘hey are now_ propagating their 
ductrines also at Brooklyn, wear the Alabama line. 


Navat. The Princeton, U.S. steamer, has arrived at 
the Philadelphia navy yard, from Washington, and some 
of the papers state that she is to be sabmitted to the scrut- 
oy of the Frankia Ins:itute, which will be charged with 
the duty of investigating the cause of the late disaster. 

A committee of the American Institute, examined the 


| Princeton before she left New York harbor for the Po- 


tomae, and reported that she was “every way worthy the 
highest honors of the institute. She is a sublime con- 
ception, most successfully realized; an effort of genius 
skilfully executed; a grand unique combination, honora- 
ble to the country as credible to ail engaged upon her.— 
Nothing in the history of mechanies surpasses the inven 
ive seuius of Captain Lncsson, unless‘it ‘be the moral 
daring ot Captain Stockton m the adoptiun of sv wany 





nurvelues at one ime.” 


the discovery of a process by which the whole crop of 


aie 


fusing to recognize them, the ballot box was seized and | 


ry 4 ° se , 
The indi- | out being able tu itnd amarket! 


made to the faith, about Pleasant Springs, Mississippi,— | 


The S U.S. brig, Li 7 B left P. 

& Somers, U.S. brig, Lieut. Brent, left Pensacola 
o the 9ih for Vera Cruz, with P. A. SouTHALL, al 
of despatches for our minister at Mexico. 

Ihe United States, frigate, captain Armstrong, bearing 
the broad pendant of commodore Ap. C. Jones, anchor. 
ed at Batavia Bay, Society Islands, on the 23d October 
from the Sandwich Islands, via the Marquesas Island’ 
and wasto sail for Valparaiso and Callao in a few day.’ 

Che Cumberland, U.S. frigate. A letter dated Ma 
hon, Ith January, gives an interesting account of the 
formation of a temperance society on Lioed. boatswain 
O'Neal, president. and sailmaker Childs, vice presiden: 
stewart Maginnis, secretary—130 of the crew had sizned 
the pledge. Only 60 of the whole crew of 500, how 
draw their grog rations. Lieut. A. H. Foot, is an inde. 
fatigable friend of the temperance cause. 

Commodore Perry's official account of the affair on 
the coast of Africa, is published, and will be inserted j, 
our next. ‘ 

The Alert, iron steamer, has been making an experj= 
mental excursion off Buffalo, preparitory to being delj- 
vered tothe government. The ice prevented much of a 
trip, but she is said to have realized twelve miles to thy 
hour, in handsome style. 


. Nsw Yorx. A law has passed, directing criminals 
in future to be employed in quarrying stone and marble, 
instead of the manufactures that they have heretofore 
been engaged at. Great rejoicing has taken place at the 
passage of the law. 


_ New Jersey. The legislature have closed their ses: 
sion. A law passed before adjourning, altering a nui 
ber of the county lines, which the opponents of the change 
al'esed was designed to insure party preponderance to 
the party now in power in that state. 

Constitutronal Convention. Delegates were elected from 
the several counties of the state on the 11th inst. to con- 
stitute the convention to revise the state constitution. — 
The compromise between the political parties was car- 
ried out, with the exception of those from Monmout! 
county, which refused to elect any whigs, and _conse- 
quently the opposite party will have a majority of two in 
convention. The election occasioned but little excite. 
ment in the state. 


Pennsyivania. The State Improvements. The bil! 
providing for the sale of the main linejof the state works, 
has passed the senate, fixing the price at not less than 


| twenty millions of dollars, and to be sold by auction — 


The price of the Delaware division at two and a half 
millions, 


Ruope Istanp. The Providence Transcript says that 
Martin Luther, one of the followers of Dorr, has been 
found guilty ot officiating at an illegal town meeting, and 
senienced by the court to six months imprisonment and 
$500 fine. Ji is added that he will be recommended to 
the legislature by the court for pardon. 


Sicxness in Nortu Carona. The Raleigh Register 
sayo: We learn that a most fearful epidemic is raging in 
the county of Rockingham, at the presenttime. All ac- 
counts concur in representing it a8 a fever of highly ma- 
lignant character, accompanied with congestion, in some 
cases, of the brain, and in others the lungs, liver or bow- 
els. In some families, it has appeared as the congestive 
scarlet fever, and the number of deaths frum the epide- 
mic in the county, since Christmas, is estimated at from 


Mituerires.. One hundred converts were baptised in , 250 tu 300. 


Stave Trave. A letter from Havana, of the 24th ult. 
published in the New Orleans Bee, says: ‘*‘A ship ar- 
rived on the coast last week with upwards of one tsou- 
sand negroes, and it is said that $13,000 were paid 
the captain general, so as to allow the landing of 
then.” 


Steamers. The Havre accounts confirm the state- 
ment that the line of s:eamers from thence to this coun- 
try, has been given up—at least for the present. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. Seventy hogsheads of rum were 
received at Huuolulu Dec. Lith, by the brig Heber froin 
Massachusetis—Wwhich had visit'ed Bahia, Mozambique, 
Madagascar, Sydney, New Zealand, and ‘Tahiti, wich- 
It was put up at auc- 
ltion at Honolulu, and ony five casks sold—and on the 
| L0th of Decen ber the Heber lett for Valparaisé, via ‘Vahin, 
| wi'h sixty-five easks stillon board. I1tis tobe hoped the 
rest of the adventure wiil be brought back to the shippers 
} a3 a canilon, 





Texas. A letter dated Houston, Texas, February 24, 
says Gz. eral Hendersor, was then on his way to Wash- 
}hugtou, as muuister extraordinary, to arrange maticrs 
| withthe United Siates government for an annexation ol 
| ‘T'exas. 

Captain Todd, bearer of dispatches from Texas, hos 
arrived at Washington, with Galveston dates to the 24h 
ult. Congress had adjourned. ‘The senate, by a vote of 
18 to4, and the house by a vote of 20 to 19, passed reso- 
lu'ions approbatory of President Houston. Commodore 
Moore is tv be tried by a court martial of militia officers. 
Captain Hays bas marched with a company of mounted 
rangers to Bexar, to disperse marauders. President 
Houston has ordered the treasury doors to be closed tur 
sixty days, durig wiich period exchequer bills are to be 
igsued, 

The small pox prevails at Austin. The correspon- 
dence between Captain Elliott, British charge d’affairs, 
and Anson Jones, secretary of state, relative to the Em- 
presario claims, is published in the Houston Democrat.— 
Mr Jones has shown the want of validity in those 
cluims. 
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